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ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
pais SCIENC 


HE | NEXT MEETING will be held at 
T. SEA. send will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 


woe AUGUST, OLIN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
e-street, Adelphi. 
se il fae Da, Sar, fot 
+ i. + 4 
sas, August iN we — P.M; and on Wednesda: 
at Ih. P.M. 


Boats leave Bristol daily fee. uae, from whence, on and 
a the 7th, C buses will proceed to Swansea. 
~RMY, NAVY, MILITARY COLLEGES, 
NGI EERING, &c.—Mr. E. STAINES, who has 
AN 2 7 experience in the pre aration of Gentlemen 
iol above profeasions, has a few VACANCIES for resident or 
Led nea-esident PUPILS. mphe course of instruction comprises 4 
Fortification, Sarrering. Military and Civil Dra 
to the friends ores erntionen whe have - 
= honours a oolwic discombe, &c. 
‘erms, = app! met, Salisbury-place, Sack. St. Marylebone. 


ITERATURE.—An assiduous Reader at the 

L British Museum is prepared to enter into confidential 

ents with Authors and others requiring Extracts from 

Fra English Works. The Advertiser understands Heraldry. 
—A. B., Post-office, 180, Strand. 


INE ‘ARTS._DRAWING TAUGHT bya 
F Lady who has three mornings a week to spare — —Address 
7. M.at Mrs. Quick’s Library, 12, Wenlock-street, New North-road. 

NSTRUCTION IN GERMAN, resumed at 
= expiration of the Vacation, Ist of August, in Town and 
antry, by Dr. HEINRICH FICK, Professor of German 
[oo at the Cotege for Civil Engineers, Putney. Address to 
ry i, Spring- -street, Wi ourne- terrace, Paddington. 


(. ERM A N.—Ctasses and Private Puriis 
J RECEIVED at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street, or at 13, 
Wall. City; or Students attended at their own Tesidences, 
by Mr. Y ALCK- LEBAHN, Author of * German in One Volume.’ 
“We consider this volume to be without any competitor.”—Sun. 
“It copenente all that is necessary for well- pooented know- 
ledge and raj d pro in the study.”—Morning Chroni 
The stu Sat will find it a valuable and serviceable guide and 
esta his labours.”— Mornin ¥ 
° phe dog and admirably arranged.”—Jndiun Examiner, 
“Had we to re-commence the study of German, of all the German 
(rsammars which we have examined—and they are not a few—we 
should unhesitatingly say, ‘ Falck-Lebahn’s is the book for us.’” 
Educational Times. 
FRENCH, by Mr. F. Lorin. ITALIAN, by Signor Ferretti. 
SPANISH, by Don Juan Calderon. 
NON-RESIDENT ARTICLED PUPIL.—A 
4% Gentleman of responsibility. y, eogaged ina pertenter branch 
@ DRAWING, LITHOGRAPHING, and ETCHING, with 
saficient employment for himself and assistants arranged for ten 
ortwelve years to come, wishes to meet with a Youth of 15 or 16, 
fond of application, and having some knowledge of drawing, to be 
eogaged with him for five years’ instruction. A handsome pre- 
nium will be required, part of which will be returned as a salary 
during the three latter years. At the end of the time an advan- 
tageous Partnership might be a ed. Inquire for the name and 
sia Z. M. Z., at Mr. Lewis’s, seller, &c., 15, Gower-street 


NGRAVINGS.—A fine CoLuecTion, 
and Modern, ON SALE at very reduced pri after 

Raphael, Kubens, Co: o, Titian, Guido, Turner, ‘Mosient, 
ms po Danby, Martin, Sir Thomas Lawrence, &c. Also, 
poo ‘imens by Wille, Porporati, Strange, W oollett, Sharpe, 
rowne, Doo, Watt, Cousins, &c. 

‘A New pan ly is ood ready, and will be forwarded on the 
receipt of tw: 
GORGE LOVE 81, Pjunhill- Leen, Finshucy, London, 

* Estab lished above 60 yea’ 


Bivkerey PHOTOGRAPHIC ‘PORTRA ITS 


King William-stree 
3 Parliament-street, LW —. and ~_ 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-stree! 
“The specimens wesaw showed clearly the folds — very texture 
a Semewy linen or waving muslins.”— Morning Chronicle, J une 29. 
“The flesh tints are clear, warm, and natural ; the entire colour- 
ing can only be compared to the finest enamel.”—Times, June 21. 


R. KILBURN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MINIATURES, 234, Regenbotres ‘ca improvement 
eine Portraits. Niet begs ame 
"the N Nobility ona nd Pubic cen an pect M 
RILBURN'S COLLECTION pegtfly nied tt INIA: 
ao Copies of Paint Portraits, and other Works of Art.— 
4, Regent-street, opposite Hanover-street. 


USICAL UNION.—July 14, 1848.— Resolved: 


“That the thanks of the Committee be ten tendered to M 
for the ability and judgment = ea). he — conducted teeny 


of the  — Leal me Aa 
ALMOUTH, Gh 
Saltoun, ‘itlfrd, re Cadogan, J. Clerk, A. F Baraaed 


‘A. Legge, C. Freeli ; 

pine Records of 1845, Tae. ‘and 1837, sats Snlyes of all the 
with 

Shilling ea each, 


One 
of 1848 will be published in the Autumn. 
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ys, &c., 
at Messra Cramer & Cols, B Hegent-strect. The Record 
J. ELLA, Director. 


now presents itself 
ASING a long well-esta- 





most eligible opportunit 
A ms the REN NTING or PURC 
PROVIN AL WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, averaging 50 
Business, possessing ° 
t extension, in a fi 
eee a 


‘ion- 
+ hg ak wi - 


mired. Mi 
nd required. 88, 











LITHOGRAPHY. 


ME=5- Reeve, Bennam and REEVE execute 

every description of Lithography, in the best style and at 
Moderate charges. Lllustrations of subjects in Natural History, 
Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Ar , &e. Lith 
from nature or from drawings by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of gcience, and printed in black or colours, Land- 
scapes, Views, Portraits, &c. ted for p with artistic 
correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one 
or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, Writ- 
ings, &c. engraved on Stone according to the method adopted in 
Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 

Messrs. R. B. and R. combining with Lithography the business 
of Letter-press Printers and Publishers, possess within one esta- 
blishment every requisite for the production of a literary or scien- 
tific Book. 


hitect hed 





hiicati 





8, King William-street, Strand. 





Third Edition, with 9 Engravings, price 18. 6d. ; ‘tree, by post, 2a. 
THE AUTHOR'S HAND-BOOK: 
a Guide to the Art and System of Publishing on Commission. 
Contents :— Sale of MSS.— issi blishi ‘Waverley— 
Byron—Size of books—Estimates of er and printing—Adver- 
tising—Pufts—Illustrations—Steel and Copper plates—Wood En- 
gravings—Glyphography—Binding—Price of books—Estimates of 
the cost and produce of Editions of 5v0, 750, and 1000 copies in demy 
8vo., sheet-and-a-half post, and foolscap 8vo.—Copyright Act. 
E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 


yo THOSE DESIROUS OF PUBLISHING 
THELR WORKS ON THEIR OWN ACCOUNT.—Many 
valuable works have been altogether lost for the want of the co- 
— and superintendence of an active Publisher to bring 
em properly before the public. Many a gifted writer, unac- 
og with the routine and exertion esseutial to a book’s suc- 
ess, has been quite disheartened by a first failure, and abandoned, 
at the very starting post, a pursuit which might, under more aus- 
icious guidance, have led to fame and fortune. Mr. Churton, from 
Ris long experience, -— confidently offer his services in the publi- 
cation of any work of character and merit. When necessary he 
will have the Manuscript carefully revised before it is siasen in 
the printer's hands, he will watch its progress through the press, 
and he — Sate his best abilities an nd energies to insure its 
eventual su 
_ 26, clhepciresk: Cavendish-square. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 
is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 
are very extensive, and contain a most ample assortment of the 
best description of Goods, and at reduced prices fur Cash: for in- 
stance, a Dinner Service for Twelve may be purchased for Four 
Guineas.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde-park. 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, ha ay ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

*ye Consignments of ks, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, cagerny se solicited for Sales at Auction. 

















Sues dp Auction. 


NOW = VIEW—BIRD SKINS, and other OBJECTS of 
ATURAL HISTORY and CURIOSITY. 


Mes I C. STEVENS will SELL iy AUC- 
Ti08. at his Great Room, 38, King-street, C 
mn MONDA A COLLECT ON “of 


me - LU ne Ho o'clock, 
BIRD and ANIM from the Himaylaya Mountains, 
Braziis, and ay KINS about 100 Cases of British Birds 
oaety set up in glazed cases, Keptiles in spirits and dried, 
rals, Shi Coins and Antiquities, Pictures, canoe Weapons, 
&e. &c. Now on view, and Catalogues bh 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
Fleet- Greet, on WEDNESDAY, ” August 2, BOOKS. 
including ti the ne ane of a CLERGY et among which are 
Beveridge’ vols.— Simeon’s Works, 21 vols. — Ward’s 
Library o! of Standard Divinity,8 vols.—Ancient and Modern Dene, 
8 vols.—Scott’s Waverley Novels, 48 vols., 8vo. edition—Crabbe’s 
Technological * Dictionary, 2 vols.—Ellis’s Zoophites—Clarendon’s 
Rebellion, 3 vols.—Guillim’s Displa: I of Heraldry, best edition— 
Nuremberg Chronicle—Tillotson’s Works, 3 vols., &c. 


STOWE—NOTICE. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully inform the rh = 4 and Public that the VIEW of 
the magnificent con‘ of this Princely Mansion will COM- 
MENCE ON THURSDA AY, August 3rd, and continue till the Sale 
commences on the 15th (Sundays excepted), when Parties of four 
pt ~ admitted with a Catalogue, price 15s., without which no 
can be admitted. The display “. a costly assemblage 
Pall include—The snpeons Ancient and Modern Furniture; the 
almost matchless co in of Orien cen Dresden, and other 
Porcelain and Raffaelle Ware ; Antique and Cinque-cento Sculp- 
ture in Marble and Bronze ; the celebrated collection of Pictures 
by the great Old Masters, and Historical Portraits, and the capital 
work of Stanfield, R.A. brought from Wotton; the most m 
ficent assemblage a. + and 








ni- 
ern Silver and Silver. gilt 
late, up o Ly d ounces; the cellar of fifteen 
hundred dozens of capital Wines, of which’ samples may be had ; 
~ ease Museum, chiefly formed by the Ab Hauy, 


Catalogues may be had, price 15s., of Messrs. Currie, Wood & 
Williams, Lincoln's Inn-felds ; Messrs. Barker & Bowker, 1, Gray’s 
Inn-square; Messrs. Ligh’ tfoot, Robson & Lightfoot, 26, i e- 
street, Leicester-square ; Messrs. Norris & Sons, 2, Bedford-ro 
and at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s offices, 8, King-street, St.J amen" s 
square. at Manchester, of Mr. Agnew, or Mr. Grundy; at 
Live: l, of Mr. Grundy ; at pinnen, of Mr. James Norton; 
at Oxford, of Mr. x, Boman; at Buckingham, of Mr. Stolworthy and 
a Ly i. at the Office of the Bucks Herald 

Mr. Walesby ; ; and at the Wolverton an 
us cn a tations 


wna ro a on the North-Western Railway is the Wolver- 








TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESS - & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents,and Agents to the Rovau Acapemy, No. 7, Ola 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Contry and Artists, that ‘they 
continue to receive Consignments of O| spots of Fine Arts age, 
&c., from allpartsof theContinent, fore clearing throughthe Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. sts of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every intecmation, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Chenu, No, 28, Rue Croix % 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom- House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


RECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 


a celebrated Instruments, m 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to oak c Ju 
Its efficient peetemanee as a Reconnoitering Telesco) 
magn: defining power, res, popeers it it maa 
the military “gentleman and pry through 
the post at 363.—The same A. my with an additional Eye- 
jiece (Rareaien) to show Saturn’s hii ond, some of the Dou Ie 
Bears, with Stand and Case, sc inches he inches, to contain the 
— 3l, 28, — To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 
rby. 








A NEW ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPE, 
THE ECONOMIC ACHROMATIC MICRO- 


SCOPE, wit a yt of Achromatic Cite, forming 
six different eo wers varying from 22 to 250 diameters, 
mounted on a pillar fn pint. with tripod 77 > perfect 

steadiness with freedom from tremor, and m: used at an 
inclination from vertical to horizontal, aslown AA for final 
justment of focus, a d or ting lens hes - opaaiie 
objects, snimaioula | box, &c, packed in a mahogany cab 
price Siven Pounps.— Manufactured and sold by ‘AS ABRAHAIC 
Optician, &c., 20, Lonp Street, Liverroot, 
A printed description of Instrument will be forwarded by post 
on application. 
On Monday or Tuesday wext, in preparation for the 
pRip to SWANSEA: “SUGGESTIONS as 
to the necessity for a REV OLUTION in PHILOSOP 
and Prosrecrus of a NEW QUARTERLY, THe } HYsica 
PHILOSOPHER ond HETERODOX REVIEW.” By Q. E. D, 
pp. Price One Shilling. 
: ily, » Brother, by per ate Per and all Booksellers, 
’rice of the Review publis y Subscriptions, in ad 
2s. 6d. to Subscribers ; 3a. to Non-subscribers, cena 


: tons. LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL COMPLETR 
‘ "i i and Improved Edition. in 1 vol. price reduced to 98, bound, 
[° 








» Ms 
FRENCH SCHOOL; comprising the 
*‘BCHO DE PARIS?*GIFT OF FLUENCY IN FERACK 
egbinm ie . and the *LAST STEP TO FRENC 

Each of which may be had separately, as the Feel presen 

“The first of the works comprised in this collection is sa well 
known to the public, and has met with so large a sale, that we 
need not further notice it. To the utility. of the two latter works 
we beg to offer our unqualified testimony of praise. In *The Last 
Step to French,’ we have a grammar of the lang 
our opinion, to any that has Teoma ge it, both in naouee etymabogicnl 
research and in the y of its arr ; whilst the 
collection of M. Le Page’s three works into a single velnmee fur- 
nishes a complete library for the student in French, and at the 
same time a manual of conversation. enabling hin at once both to 
learn and to speak the language.”— Parthenon, 

London: Effingham ilson, 11, 
Longman & Co. ; and all Bookseilers. 


DDITIONS to the LIST of BOOKS con- 

oan. en +: ths Jost He tosbe gf res U my mye ad 

on saie by 24-sbreet 

BR ISTOL; being 4. ny simmers: z 

Thuani (J. A.) sui temporis Historia, Edidit 

7, Geom, Padi. a folio, 7 vole, bere, paper, in the qrictnah 
sumptuous binding, red morocco t 1 being t 

Duke of Buckinghain’ 's splendid ony, 1s 188, re 
Roberts's (David) Sketches of the Holy Land, &e. 


Sheet copy, 2 vols. complete in 20 parts, cloth, inorocco backs, 
24. (421. was very lately paid for this copy.) 


Lysons'’s Environs of London and Parishes of 
Middlesex. The Duke of Buckingham’s copy, illustrated with. 
od hundred original “yg * of Seats, Houses, Churches, 

hapels, Notable Buildings, &c., large paper, imperial 4to. 5 vols. 
bound ia in 9, fine set, red morocco, edges scarcely cut, but gilt on the 
rough, 38/, 

Gill’s (Jo., D.D.) Commentary on the Bible, 
1810, post 4to. 9 vols. half russia, 7. 178. (cost 15l. 158.)—Ditto, large 
and ‘fine paper, 9 vols. calf, very neat, 9. 198. (cost 211.) 


Britton and Brayley’s Beauties of England and 


Wales. Many hundred Plates, 8vo. 25 large vols. 1: bo 
half calf, full gilt backs, edges uncut, aL isa” " aay Sanat 


O’Connor (C., D.D.) Rerum Hibernicarum Scrip- 
tores Veteres. Buckingh. 1814-1825, 4to. 4 vols. very scarce, boards, 
uncut, from the Duke of Buckingham’ 's Library, 14. 14a, 


Nash's (T.) History of Worcestershire. 2nd edi- 
tion, with Supplement, 1799, Portraits and Plates, fine impressions, 
folio, 2 vols, russia extra, a truly beautiful copy, 10l, 108, 


Grace's (Sheftield) Memoirs of the Family of 
Grace. Privately printed, 1823, with numerous Portraits and 
Plates ; also the volume of * — Illustrations,’ and the addi- 
tional Plates, an unique copy. ‘ing the one presented wv, the 
poe ig to the Duchess of B dm — > whom the book is dedi- 

. printed on large tint r, vols. mor , ext lt, 
gilt edges al, 14a, ~~. — 

at Thom. Aquinatis Opera Omnia. Venet. 1775- 

post 4to. 28 vols, in 14, best edition, 14 vols. half vellum, very 


"Lord Somers’s Collection of Tracts, supnented by 
Soott, 1809-1815, Rew 13 vale, half russia, very 
*y* Books Libraries Bi Bought fo 
under Wills, a an the chasse for valuing ref 


aor T. iin 3, Park-street, Bristol, 


superior, in 





Royal Exchange; Messra 





a. 
or Valued 
ifT Kers- 


‘ 
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TO setae — ee ee 
l. price 148. full gilt back an 

OSCOE'S. (Thos. WANDERIN Gs ‘and EX- 

CURSIONS in NORTH WALES. With 50 Illustrations by 
Cattermole, Creswick, ot &c., anda ae Map of the Country. 

uniform, price 
Roscoe's (Thos.) “South Wales, including the 
Scenery of the River Wye. With 50 Illustrations and Map of the 


ountry. 
“In the above volumes Mr. Roscoe has fnost sacceastaliy con- 
veyed the delight and the advantage to be derived, so near at d, 
from a ramble in ee Sine or autumn among the hills and lakes 
of our ancient British 

London : Routledge é & Co, Soho-square ; and all Booksellers. 


cuamenes’ S$ LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

his ED is published, price la. in elegant fancy boards, 
LFRE in INDIA; or, Scones in Hindostan. 

on, the Sixth Volume of the Seri: 
Edinburgh : W. & R. Chambers. London : “Wm. 8. Orr & Co. 
Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 
SCHOOL COPY-BOOKS. 

Just issued, in connexion vie SR AMaEESS EDUCATIONAL 


» PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, 
SERIES of TWELVE PREPARED COPY- 
adapted for Instruction in WRITING—P ary, 
Current, and Pnsawesrat 
Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers. London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. 
Amen-corner, “and 147, Strand. 








it published, price 1s. 6d. 

: NIVERSITY REFORM: “EIGHT ARTICLES 

rinted from the ome nN BL with a ter to 

PROFESSOR PILLANS. JOHN LACKIE, } - AH 
of Humanity in Marischal a lege, Aberdeen. 

& Co urgh: Sutherland & Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall 


"ALISON'S 8 HISTORY “OF EUROPE = 
COMPLETED. 


THE ; TWENTIETH and last VOLUME of 
he NEW EDITION of this WORK, with a COPIOUS 
INDEX, will be published on the 31st July, and complete Sets 
may then be had of all Booksellers, Price é/. bound in cloth. 
Ww illiam Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
7, Paternoster-row, London. 





Just published, price 4s. 


HE ISLAND OF LIBERTY. * By the Author 
of * Theodore.’ 
The design of this work is to expose the fallacy of * Equality’ and 
‘Community. 
London : Joseph Masters, 33, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New 
Bond street. 

COBBIN’S COPYRIGHT AND AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
Just published, in 2 vols. demy + 30s. cloth, 
Baa S NOTES on the NEW TESTA- 

with Headings, Improved pea el and Biogra- 
phical Sketch ‘of the Author, by Kev. Ingram Cobbin, Ls A., and 
also a Special antreductien by Mr. Barnes. With Ma Engray- 
ings, and Portra it of the Author. This beautiful Edition is 








U SEFUL SCHOOL ATLASES. 

The attention of Teachers is especially called to the follow- 
ing Atlases ; which will be found, in fulness of detail, correctness, 
and neatness of execution, to surpass, while in prices they are 
much below, 5 similar publications. 


rice 12s, coloured, half-bound roan, 
Dower’s School Atlas of Modern Geography ; 
containing 36 Maps, and a copious Consulting Index. 


Price 7s. 6d. coloured, half-bound roan, 

Dower’s Minor Atlas ; containing 21 Maps. Se- 
lected as giving the best general View of the Universe. With an 
extensive Index. 

Price 5s. coloured, and half-bound roan, and 4s. plain, and 
half-bound, 

Dower's Short Atlas ; containing a Series of Maps 
calculated for the Use of Younger Pupils, with a Consulting Index, 

London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


Just published, price 1s, neatly mounted as a Tablet, | 
HE GUIDE TO HAPPINESS; containing 
the Rules of Calera ie ars ity. 
By Sir GRAVE Hs HTON, K.H., M.A., F.R.S 
‘oreign yn BL - hh Institute of F rance, &e. 
©The design of this publication is excellent....The process 
observed in this method o ig apg is strictly inductive, and the 
results have m arrived at by a profound consideration of the 
subject involved, although in that sort of condensed exhibition 
the whole chain of moral causes and effects is shown in the simplest 
form....This card ought to find a place 7 My walls of every house 
from the, castle to the cottage.”—Atlas, Ju 
B. W. Gardiner, Princes-street, Covendish-oquare. 


SCRIPTURE — = THE FRESCOES OF RAPHAEL. 
blished, price ¥s. Part 4. 


CRIPTURE PRIN TS, edited by JAMES R. Hors, 

OO D.C.L., late Scholar of Merton. 

OLD TESTAMENT SERIES, FROM THE FRESCOES OF 
RAPHAEL IN THE VATICAN. 

Contents:—1. Noah goeth forth of the Ark—2. The Vision of 
Jacob's Ladder—3. Jacob covenanteth for Rachel—4. The Israelites 
pass through the Red Sea—5, The Cloudy Pillar standing at the 
‘Tabernacle Door—6. The Waters of Jordan are stvined. 

arts 1 to 3 may also » price 98. eac! 

London: Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row. Oxford : 

J. Parker. 





APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


"THE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
By Dr. W. C. TAYLOR. 12mo. price 68. cloth, 

Contents : y Asha. Burke, Burns, Byron, Canning, ‘Chatham. 
Adam Clarke, Clive, Cook, Cowper, Crabbe, Davy, Eldon, Erskine, 
Fox, Franklin, Goldsmith, Grattan, Grey, fastings, Heber, 
Howard, Jenner, Sir W. Jones, Mackintosh, H. Martyn, Sir J. 

oore, Nelson, Pitt, Romilly, Scott, Sheridan, Smeaton, Watt, 
‘Wellesley, Wilberforce, Wilkie, Wellington, 

* Names that may well inspire youth with generous ardour and 
lofty aspirations.” 


The PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
oy BARN DE LA VOYE. 80 Illustrations, Royal 1émo. price 


LES JEUNES NARRATEURS; or, Moral 
Tales in French, with a Key to the Difficult Words and Phrases, 
By MARIN DE LA VOYE, 18mo.2s, cloth. 


LE BABILLARD; an Amusing Introduction to 
French. By a FRENCH LADY. 4th edition, 16 Plates, 2s. 


GAULTIER’S FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY. 
11th edition, price 3s. cloth. 


ARITHMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN ; 
pains a Series of Exercises showing how it should be taught. By 
RANT, Author of ‘ Drawing for Young Children,’ &. New 
edition, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Grant & ‘oe . successors to J. Harris, corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchy: 


[HE FORTUNE-TELLER’S INTRIGUE; 
Or, LIFE IN IRELAND BEFORE THE UNION. 
ing the foregoing title, has just 
ha D’Olier-street. As an 
* will be found exceedingly 
aptere especially those descrip- 
undabout’s prognostications 
—Paddy Donnelly’s arrest—Irish Midnight Legislation—Murder 
of Hicks, and retreat of the murderers—Ba: my elly’s Fo ee its 
inmates and their character— — Description of a4 Philip F 
and his reverence’s familiarity with some of the won La of 
o to serve his reverence— 


i 0! 
ciliation with the Priest—Incendiarism and the Incendiaries—a 
Domestic Scene after an execution, pas so faithfully, graphi- 
cally, and humorously related, that the reader is not only made 
gertain that Mr. P. a frishman, bat nearly yy 

he mi ave cao Many 0] the scenes which Le so 
lucidly describe; 








and ph Bor to Ministers and Heads of pate. 
Cobbin’s pet Vol.—General Epistles—12mo. 3s. 6d. clot 


London: W. Tegg & Co. ; Partridge & Oakey. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
Just published, 





I. 
QCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL, the German 
Text with an Interlinear Translation, Grammatical and 
Historical Notes, and an Introduction containing the Elements of 
German Grammar. 8vo. cloth — 58. 


SCHNEIDER'S GERMAN DICTIONARY 
for the use of Travellers and Schools; compiled with special 
regard to Pronunciation and Accentuation, after the Principles 
of HEINSIUS and i LKER. Square svo, strongly bound in 
embossed roan, 78. 


Ill. 
WILLIAMS’ GERMAN and ENGLISH DIA- 
LOGUES, and ELEME wg oy | PHRASES. Ninth enlarged 
Edition, cloth boards, 12mo, 3s. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE? S CATALOGUE 
of GERMAN BOOKS and CLASSICS PUBLISHED in GER- 
MANY. Gratis; Post-free for Two Stamps. 


Williams & Norgate, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta-strect, 
Covent-garden, a 


NEW WORKS 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


Reeve, Benham and Reeve. 


x 
THE DODO AND ITS KINDRED; or, 
the History, Affinities, and Osteology of the Dodo, Solitaire, 
and re extinct Birds of the Islands Mauritius, Rodriguez, and 


Bourbon. By H. E, STRICKLAND, Esq., M.A. F.G.8., and 
Dr. Mr L VIL LE. One vol. royal 4to. Eighteen Plates, and nu- 
merous wood Illustrations. One Guinea. 
[On the 15th August, 
9, 


SIR EDWARD BELCHER’S NARRATIVE 
of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. SAMARANG (during the Years 
1843-46), we the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, from ‘BOR NEO to 
KOREA and JAPAN, 2 vols. 8yo. 35 Charts, Plates, and Etch- 
ings. 36s, 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By AGNES 
CATLOW. One yol. royal lémo. Twenty Plates. 7s, plain; 
10s, 6d. coloured. 


4, 

TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL 
during the Years 1836-41. By GEORGE GARDNER, F.L.S. One 
vol. 8yo. 188, 

5 


The ESCULENT FUNGUSES of ENGLAND 
By the Rey. CHARLES D. BADHAM, M.D. One vol. super- 
royal Svo. ‘Twenty coloured Plates. 21s. 


SERIALS FOR AUGUST. 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 
By Sir W. JACKSON HOOKER, F.R.S., Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Third Series. No. 44. Seven Plates, 38. 6d. coloured. 

Contents : — Napoleona imperialis— Arisema Murrayi — Litho- 

spermum canescens—Episcia Slocler--Cirebepetalamn mbriatum 
—Burtonia pulchella, 

HISTORY of BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
(Phycologia Britannica.) By Professor HARVEY. Part XXXII. 
Six coloured Plates. 2s. 6d. ; large paper, 5s. 

CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, Species of 
the Shells of Molluscous Animals, By LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. 
Demy 4to. Part LXV. Eight coloured Plates, 10s, 

CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; Uncoloured 
Issue. Part V. Six Plates. 2s. 6d. 


Mrs. HUSSEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS of BRI- 
TISH MYCOLOGY ; with handSome Coloured Drawings. Part 
XVII. Royaldto. 5s. 


THE LONDON JOURNAL of BOTANY. 
Edited oe J. HOOKER, F.R.S. No. 80. Two Plates. 


Price 2s, 
8, King William-street, Strand, 





Just onal Pricels.é¢, 282 =—™ 
ESUS, LORD;; their Usage and Sense 
& ‘Scripture. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, autho: in Hot 
for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek of Ral 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, 


NEW WORK, NOW READY.—sEcon 


(| RR ANCE, PIEDMONT, LOM 
TYROL, and BAVARIA. a Secon: 
By J. 8. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 
with ipwelvs 4to. Steel Engravings, ¢ ontaining V 
the principal Cities visited. Bound in cloth and ltr $f tome 
a Jackson (late Fisher, Son & Co.), London ; an dal Bat 
sellers, 





D SERIE, 


In Two h 





MURRAY'S poe AND ano LIBRARY, 
ay, post Sv; 
(TALES of a TRAV ELLER. By WASHING. 
TON IRVING. Part I. (To be completed in Two Party 
Lately published, . 
Steffens’s Adventures on the Road to 
the Campaigns of 1813-14. Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Recollections of Bush Life in Australia, 


a Residence of Eight Years in the Int 
Soro aa ig. 8 ne Interior. By H. W. Haye, 


~—_ during 
ral, duty 


John Murray, Albemarle- ae 


M fESSRS. DULAU & CO. 37, Soho-squan, 
have just imported the following NEW Books: 
Eckermann Gespraec she mit Goethe, Vol. TH, 
(Vols, I. to III. 141 
Goethe's Autobiography. New edition. 8s. 
(Aus meinem Leben, Wahrheit und Dichtung. ) 
Goethe's simmtliche Werke, 207 al 8vo. Vol. III, 
1.4 (Vols. I. to IIL, 
Graft Ld althochdeutscher Sprachechats, 6 vols.ani 
Index, 3/. 
Retzsch’ s Illustrations of Shakspeare, complete 
1. Ms. 6d, 
Richter (Jean-Paul) ausgewihlte W erke, 16 yoly, 
1. lis, 6d. 
Schopenhauer, , Jugendleben u. Wanderbilder, : 
vols., new edition, 6s. 

Messrs. Dulau & Co, beg to invite the attention of the Nobility 
and Patrons of German Literature to aie large and ron 
Stock of GERMAN BOOKS in every department. A (CAT 
LOGUE of GENERAL LITERA ATURE and SCHOOL Bou 
may be had Gratis on application. 

London : Dulau & Co, Importers of French, German, and Italix 
Books, 37, Soho-square, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
In 1 vol. post Svo, with Plates and Cuts, price 12s, cloth, 
IFE in RUSSIA; or, the DISCIPLINE ¢ 
4 DESPOTISM. By EDW ARD P, THOMPSON, Bs, 
Author of, ‘The Note- Book of a Naturalist. 
“ One of the most 2musing and useful cae that have been pei 
lished on Russia,”— Spectator. 
“ We recognise in Mr, T hompson’ 's accounts an air of truth ani 
fairness which wins our confidence.”— Atheneum, 
** An instructive volume, from which an: gaan idea of Russia 
manners and customs may be gleaned.”—Criti 
“ Mr. Thompson has a right to put forth higher ¢ am than be 
does ; his book describes life in Russia well.”—Obs 
2 





cloth, 


a Tale of th 


3 vols. post 8vo, price 17. 1s. 6d. 

The G AP of BARNESMORE: 
Trish Highlands and the Revolution of 1658. 

* An historical romance finely conceived and ably written: it 
possesses one great merit—it is free from party feeling, and seems 
fairly to reflect the spirit of the age it deals with.”—Britanni«, 

“A tale elaborated with much care and rich in deseriptir 
scenery. There is plot enough for the reader's curiosity and chy 
racters enow for interest and effect. Altogether the * Gap of Barner 
more’ will repay perusal.”—Literary Gazette, 

3. 
1. post 8vo. price 9. cloth, 
TESTIMONY, to the TRUTH; or, the Aute 
bogeehy of an Atheist. 
his will probably be a very popular book. It is full of per 
sonal anecdotes and is earnestly written: it expresses the convie 
tions of a sincere Christian whose own experience sufficed to r 
claim him.”— Economist, 
,ondon: Smith, Elder & Co. , 65, Cornhill. 


‘BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with or 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. lua 
handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with giltleares, 
price 27. 16s. m 
The work is in every respect accommodated to the present: 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the groun¢ 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishersi- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


HES, 
An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUG 
P.R.G.S. Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers 
‘The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 108. 4 
“The Best Atlas of Modern Cooney cass | Ely 
ni uty and a pleasure 
a eres English Journal of Education, May 17 


Now ready, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


y 7 HEI 
CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES INT 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTRICT DIVISIONS, with all Boy 
ways, Places of A istorical and Legenda 
Battles ona Former Boundaries, a Gene: 
ERIE : oF EIGHT HI Biesust CAL, MAPS 1 
Geography of the Country fr 
Geography of th DES SURIPTIONS OF BCOTLAN oy 
the Counties, Historical Maps, and A COMPLETE 
the a showing Dy mere their : Populate 
, Presbytery, and aoe’ bees w a — yo 
In Quarto colow pri ; 
Edinburgh : "4 am & Charles Black. ‘Tredon: Longman 8 
Simpkin rg Co.; ‘W hittaker & Co, ; and Hamilton 
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TOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, FOR AUGUST. 
HRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS; 
(" ‘ng contemporary Narratives of the Crusade of Richard 
og by Richard of Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
(eur 4 crusade of St. Louis, by Lord John de Joinville. 
sof With illustrative Notes and an Index. 
er Volumes are :—Ellis's Early English Metrical Ro- 
The fornieyde’s Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon 
panoes ~ “Mallet’s Northern Antiquities—William of Malmes- 
Guide nice of the Kings of England—Six old English Chro- 
icles Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
joun's STANDARD LIBRARY, FOR AUGUST. VOL. 37. 
HE PROSE WORKS OF MILTON. 
T Volume I. containing a Defence 'of the People of England. 
Second Defence of the People of England and Eikonoklastes, 
sa Preface, Preliminary Remarks and Notes, by J. A. St. John 
completedin Four volumes). |. é 
Lamartine’s eiaieey of the Girondists. 
Wheatley on the Common Prayer. 
arlborough. Goethe's Autobiography. 
tic Works and Life. Schlegel’s Philosophy of 
Language. Machiavelli’s Florence, Lanzi’s History of 
Painting. Coxe’s House of Austria. Ockley’s History of the 





barneene cases of the Stranparp Liprary may be had of every 


er. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
On August ist, 
KNIGHT'S MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUME. 
VISIT TO THE WESTERN COAST OF 
NORWAY. By W. Wittich. Price 1s, sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
RE-ISSUE OF KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
‘heh JAMESON’S MEMOIRS OF ITALIAN 
PAINTERS. Complete in one double volume, price 2s. 


Rambles by Rivers: The Avon, The Duddon, 
TheLea, and The Dove. ByJames Thorne. In 1 double volume, 
ice 28, 





price 

The Cabinet History of England, abridged from 
the ‘ Pictorial Histert of England,’ and continued to 1847. In 26 
Volumes. Vols. XIII. and XLV. A Double Volume Monthly, 
nce 


RE-ISSUE OF KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL WORKS. 
perroRlaL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED 
NATURE. Part VIL, 1s. 
Pictorial Gallery of Arts. Part VIL, Is. 
Pictorial Sunday-Book, by Dr. Kitto. Part VIL, 


in 6d 
“Old England. Part VIL, 1s. 6d. 
Old England’s Worthies. Part VIL, 1s. 6d. 
Dr. Kitto’s Pictorial Life of Our Saviour. Part 


TIL, Sd. 
Mr. Knight’s One- Volume Shakspere—Plays and 
foams, and = (Blegraghy. In 12 Parts, illustrated by Harvey. 
, 18. 


Descriptive Catalogues may be had on application to the Publisher, 
Charles Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 
WM. 8. ORR AND CO.'S PERIODICALS FOR AUGUST. 


YRON’S TALES and POEMS. 
Part 3. 12, 


Carpenter’s Popular Cyclopedia, Part 18. 1s. 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, Part 55. 84d. 
Information for the People, Part 9, 





a, 


Lib: cs fi Yy P " ; 
Fancy boards. 18. ibrary for Young People, Vol. 6. 


= History of the French Revolution, 
. 1k 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, Part 5. 
3 coloured, 5 , 
Dublin University Magazine, No. 188. 2s. 


History of France and of the French People, 
Part 5. 1s, 


Milner’s Descriptive Atl: i 
tag sd as of Astronomy and 
Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, No. 175. 2s. 6d. 
patakspere—Kenn y Meadows’s Illustrated Edition, 


2s. plain ; 


4, la, 
2, Amen-corner, July 29, 1848, 
~ = Swatenen dena Siomemcata 


ARLEY'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


for the U; $ iv $ i 
Nechaci’ ¢ Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of El 
8 8 i < Zlementar, 
bir age on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
" ic at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
preset \- persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
Pp re as not been directed in early life to such studies; and 
ha ists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
y Suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
oe ores brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
ning + trmonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
bo - tye for the memory ; and the Elements of cach Science 
uced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 


ae A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
oo ew Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
y and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Truths and general Principles. ‘By <ieorge 

dition (now ready). 4s. 6d, cloth. 


an, Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
= bed f Abstract | Gelence are familiarized, illustrated and 

Tendered y use’ o the various purposes of Life, wi 

Mumerous Cuts, Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. aaleeeiniae 


3. A System of Popular Algebra, with i 
, ° a Section 
on Propositions and Santen Thea Edition, 4s, 6d, 


wt A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
Spherical ; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
onof Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Taylor & Walton, Booksell : 
College, 98, Upper Gowersirece ® us Publishers to University 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. with 11 Portraits, a new, revised, and cheaper Edition of 


HISTORY OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 


THIRD EDITION. 
WITH REMARKS ON THE REV. G. R. GLEIG’'S ‘STORY OF WATERLOO,’ 
By CAPTAIN SIBORNE, Constructor of the Waterloo Model. 
*,* The Folio Atlas of 11 Anaglyptographic Maps and Plans illustrative of the above will be sold separately. 
T. & W. Boonsg, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London. 





THE NEW NOVEL, 


THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE, 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


By Mr. COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
And may be had at all the Libraries. 


Also, just published, 


THE KELLYS AND THE OKELLYS; 


OR, LANDLORDS AND TENANTS: 


A TALE OF IRISH LIFE. 
By A. TROLLOPE, Esq. 


** A capital work—one ef the best novels of the season.” — Messenger. 


3 vols. 





This day is published, 


THE ISLE OF MAN; 
ITS HISTORY, PHYSICAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, CIVIL, AND 
LEGENDARY. 


By the Rev. J. G. CUMMING, M.A. F.G.S., Vice-Principal of King William’s College. 
Post 8vo. illustrated with Views and Sections, 12s, 6d, 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 








Now complete, 3 vols, 8vo. price 2/. 2s. 


PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON’S CONTINUATION OF 
MILL’S HISTORY OF INDIA. 


From 1805 to 1835. 
This Continuation will range with the former 8vo. editions of Mill's India. 


The Fourth Edition, 


MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 


With PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, and CONTINUATION, 
9 vols. 8vo. price 62. 6s., can be ordered through any Bookseller. 


James Mappen, 8, Leadenhall-street. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, No. LXXIX. 

I. Crichton. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq.—IL An Hour with the Old Masters. By Mrs. Acton Tindal.—IIl. A 
Word on Shoperaft. By Mrs. White.—IV. The Parting Hour.—V. The Two Berthas; or, How to get Husbands. By 
Thomas Roscoe, Esq.—VI. The Homesteads of Lower Brittany. By W. Hughes, Esq.—VII. The Black Slaver. A Ro- 
mance. By William H. G. Kingston, Esq.—VIII. The Angler in Norway.—IX, A Vision of Great Men. By Caroline de 
Crespigny.—X. The Countess de Rudolstadt. By Miss Matilda M. Hays. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
CuapmMan & HAL, 186, Strand. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


nnn 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. No, CCCXXXIL 


I. Comfort for Bad Times. By Horace Smith, Esq.—II. An Augury.—III. The Rue de la Roquette. An Episode of 
the Paris Insurrection.--IV. “‘ Junk-eting; or, Old Midsummer Day. By a ‘ Lazy’un.”—¥V. Alexander Selkirk’s Dream. 
By Thomas Keightley, Esq.—VI. History Illustrated by Caricature.—VII. The Richest Commoner in England.—VIUlI. 
Chateaubriand.—IX. Philip and his Poodle.—X. A Visit to the Battle-Fields of Cressy and Agincourt. By Henry Lawes 
Long, Esq.—XI. Tick. By Charles Rowcroft, Esq—XII. A Few Months in Southern Africa. By Colonel Napier.—XUL 
Talfourd’s Final Memorials of Charles Lamb.— XIV. Court and Times of Charles 1—XV. The Question of General Emi- 
agp L. Letter from Paris—XVII. French Actors and Actresses. By Charles Hervey, Eisq.—X VIII. The Opera.— 

. Literature. 








DPD PIISS 


CuarMaN & HALL, 186, Strand. 
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NEW and STANDARD WORKS for SCHOOLS, for the FARM, and for FAMILIES, 
Published by CRADOCK § Co. 48, Paternoster-row, London. 





POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
The following by JOSEPH GUY, Sen. 


GUY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR, a 
Companion to his Spelling-Book. 12th edition, price 1s. 6d. bound. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK, 
with New Cuts after Harvey’s Drawings. 82nd edition, 12mo. 1s. 6d, 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH PRIMER, with many 
Cuts. 24th edition, 6d. half bound. . 

GUY’S NEW BRI Tish BEADER, with 
Engravings. 11th edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

GUY": 8 F IRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 9d. 

ed, 18. bo’ 

"GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES in 
PARSING, ORTHOGRAPHY, SYNTAX, and PUNCTUA- 
TION. 9d. sewed, 1a bound. 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MO- 
DERN, and BRITISH HISTORY. PR Tutor’s Questions. 
New and enlarged editions, 12mo. price 38. 6d. each volume, roan. 

GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With 7 
Maps, 19th edition, enlarged and thoroughly corrected, royal 18mo. 
price 38, bound in red. A Key to the Problems and Questions, new 
edition, price 1s. 6d. bound. 

GUY’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. With Tutor’s 
Questions at the bottom of each page, illustrated with 6 Maps, new 
and enlarged edition, price 1s. bound. 

GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
Sues nor ia 16 handsome 4to. Maps, finely coloured, price 58. 

oun! 

GUY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 2st edi- 
7 12mo. 28. bound. 

A KEY to the above, with the Questions fully 
given. 6th edition, 48. 6d, bound and lettered. “4 

GUY'S FIRST ARITHMETIC. In Script 
type, royal 8vo., useful as a Cyphering Book and an Arithmetic, 
1s. 3d. half bound.—A KEY, 3d. 

GUY’S COMPLETE TREATISE of BOOK- 
KEEPING, for Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Schools. New edition, 
corrected, royal 18mo, 18, bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL CYPHERING BOOK. 
10th edition, on large 4to. post writing paper, 3s.6d.—A KEY, 6d. 

GUY’S PARENT’S FIRST QUESTION 
BUOK ; or, Mother's Catechism of Useful Knowledge. With Cuts, 
new edition, with Vignette Frontispiece, price 9d. sewed, 18. boun a. 

GUY’S SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK on 
ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEO- 
GRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, and all Miscellaneous Subjects. With 
aF rentiaplece Chart of History, 8th edition, 12mo. price 4s.6d. roan. 

xUY’S CHART of UNIVERSAL HIS- 
TORY, BLOGRAPHY, &c. ona Sheet. 6th edition, pies and 
thoroughly corrected, price 78, on a roller; or as a 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, 18 
Plates, 6th edition, corrected throughout, by Epwarp Rippie, 
Esq. Master of the Royal Naval School, Greenwich. Royal 1smo. 
5s, bound in roan and lettcre 

By JOSEPH GUY, Jun. of the University of Oxford. 

GUY’S ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


in which Practical Illustration is in every step blended with 
Theory by Rules, Examples, and Exercises. 12th edit 1s. 6d. red. 
GUY’S NEW EXERCISES in ORTHO- 
GRAPHY, with an Expositor, correcting the Spelling and ex- 
Pisining the Words. 14th edition, 18mo. price 1s. boun 
*, A Key to the English Grammar and Orthography, price 2s, 
GUY'S SYNTACTICAL EXERCISES, a 
Companion to his Grammar. A new edition, now sold for le 
--A KEY to ditto, 13, bound. 
xUY’S OUTLINES to WALKER’S 
TILEMES and ESSAYS. 4th edition, 18mo. price 1s. half bound. 
GUY’S NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN; or, 
An Improved Method of Teaching the First Four Rules of Arith- 
metic, Simple and Compound. ‘'’o which a complete set of Arith- 
metical and numerous Miscellaneous Tables are ad also 
the English Sovereigns from Egbert to Victoria, with the year they 
ascended the throne, and the time xy reigned. The sth edition, 
royal 1smo. 1s. half bound.—A KEY to the same, ls. 


FERGUSON’S UNIVERSAL SCHOLASTIC 

REGISTER, for Six Months, 6d.; for Three Months, 3d. 

** This little manual is the result of a most careful and 
tical my pm = the plans pursued in England, Sco’ = 
France, and Am 

COBW EBS ‘te CATCH FLIES; or, Dialogues 
in Short Sentences for very Young Children. With 30 Cuts, drawn 
and engraved by Harvey, 38, roan. 

BENTLEY’S BRITISH CLASS BOOK, 
chiefly from Modern Ceatient Authors, in Prose and Verse. New 
edition, 12mo, 4s, 6d. r 

CHAMBERLAIN'’S YOUNG SCHOLAR'S 
ld —— DICTIONARY of ESSENTIAL WORDS. 

OSTELL’S GENERAL ATLAS. 32 Maps, 
royal ito., and Index, 14s.; coloured Outlines, 18s. ; full coloured, 
21s. ; or imperial, for the Library, ll. 11a. 6d. half bound. 

RUSSELL’S MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS. 
26 4to. Maps, and Index, 10s. ; coloured, 12s, half bound, 

RUSSELL’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 23 4to. 
Maps, and Index, 10s, ; coloured, 12s. half bound. 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT and MO- 
DERN GEOGRAPHY COMBINED. Reval, 4to., 53 Maps and 
Plans, oe ved, with Indexes, 14. 4s. half bow: 

* perfect accuracy and beauty of iy “above Atlases, the 
great ehieniion constantly paid to the introduction of all new dis- 


coveries, anc the superior adaptation of the Maps for the purposes 
of teaching, have long secured them a place in all respectable 


MAPS and TABLES of CHRONOLOGY and 
GENFALOGY for READING MODERN HISTORY. By the 
Risuor of Kiron, with 7 Maps of Europe, coloured to show its divi- 
sions at different periods, 4to, 83, 6d, half bound, 





DEVOTIONAL. 


THE TONGUE of TIME; or, The Langu 
ofa Church Clock. By WILLIAM HARRISON AM., Taoabet 
extra ber ae, Pimlico, Sth edition, with Illustrations, 38, 6d. 
“A spiritual little treatise to improve practically and devo- 
tionally the twelve hours of the day.”—Churchman’s Monthly Review. 


CONSECRATED THOUGHTS; or, Notes 
from a Christian. By the same. New edition, 2s, ‘ba. gilt leaves, 

EXPOSITION of the 23np PSALM. Entitled 
*The Shepherd and his Sheep.’ By thesame. 2s. bound. 

SERMONS on the COMMANDMENTS. By 
the same. New edition, uniform with the above works, 48. bound. 

HOURS of SADNESS; or, Comfort for the 
Mourner. 58. bound. 


THE PARM AND THE GARDEN. 


YOUATT’S NEW WORK on the PIG, com- 
visting his Series of Works on Domestic Animals. Fine Engravings 
after Harvey, 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth extra. 


YOUATT’S COMPLETE GRAZIER; a 
Comocntion of Husbandry. With 130 Engravings, 8th edition, 
ed, and nearly rewritten, containing upwards of 700 pages. 


Seo ies 188. cloth extra. 
SPO NER ¢ o the SHEEP: its History, Struc- 


ture, Econom: a ag Fine Engravings after Harvey, 


12mo. price 78. 7acloth te 
CLATER’S FARRIERY one CATTLE DOC- 


TOR. REDE NER 68. each, 

The GARDENER’S MANUAL for the 
FLOWER, FRUIT, and gKITCHEN GARDEN, CONSERVA- 
TORY and GREENHOU 

The BOTANISTS “MAN UAL and WOOD- 
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LoNDON, SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1848. 


REVIEWS 
orials of Charles Lamb: consistin 
. 9 his | Be not before published’ 
with Sketches — of his Companions. By 

Thomas Noon Talfourd, one of his executors. 

gyols. Moxon. 
qusre is “a charm of powerful trouble” in 

‘. book: which in some respects is one of 
the most infully interesting contributions to 
literary biography made to the world in our 
‘ime. Though small in compass, eked out with 
uous matter, and defaced by fopperies of 
dyle such as good-nature’s self must _repre- 
jend, it would be difficult to offer anything of 
graver import to all who study the life and 
yorkings of Genius than are its contents. They 
match, though with all the differences of a 

ly marked individuality, the passages 

most canvassed in. Cowper’s biography, or that 

and high-toned correspondence be- 

tween Robert Hall and Mackintosh in which 

two attached and noble friends dared to discuss 

the subject of all subjects the most delicate— 
the sorrow among all sorrows the most sacred. 

The friends of Elia knew well what Spectre 
stat his banquet—the nature of the Shadow 
which brooded over his roof-tree. But the world 
yas better acquainted with his eccentricities— 
his recklessness in immediate indulgence—his 
thimsicalities of paradox—his gaiety, some- 
times quaint, sometimes hysterical—than with 
the circumstances which accounted for those 
peculiarities. Though the general reader might 
be aware that Bridget Elia stood for Mary 
lamb, the life-companion and affectionately 
beloved sister of the Essayist, little did he 
dream what manner of compact it was that 
cemented the life-companionship and gave a 

ignancy to the love. We will tell the tale as 
Kelly as may be. Charles Lamb’s household 
in 1796 consisted of himself, his sister, and his 
fither and mother. The means of the family 
vere most restricted. ‘‘The father,” to quote 
Mr. Talfourd, “‘ was rapidly sinking into do- 
tage: the mother suffered under an infirmity 
which deprived her of the use of her limbs; 
and the sister not only undertook the office of 
daily and nightly attendant on her mother, 
but sought to add by needlework to their slen- 
der resources.” The brother was plodding as a 
derk in the India House on a scanty salary— 
vith a brain brimful of fantasies, and himself 
menaced by a hereditary malady, since the last 
sx weeks of 1795 were spent by him in re- 

maint. “Coleridge”! he breaks out in the first 
letter of these ‘Final Memorials,’ dated early 
in 1796,— 

“I know not what suffering scenes you have gone 
through at Bristol. My life has been somewhat 
diversified of late. The six weeks that finished last 
year and began this, your very humble servant spent 
vey agreeably in a madhouse, at Hoxton. I am got 
wmewhat rational now, and don’t bite any one. But 
md Iwas! And many a vagary my imagination 
payed with me, enough to make a volume, if all 
vere told. * * It may convince you of my regards 
for you when I tell you my head ran on you in my 
ess, as much almost as on another person, who 
Tam inclined to think was the more immediate 
cause of my temporary frenzy.” 

Unter such circumstances, and with such 
Preparation as the above, the following were 
the scenes through which Charles Lamb had 
hot merely to pass, but to act, in the September 
f 1796." The report is from the Times,—the 
comment is in a letter from the witness ad- 

to Coleridge.— 
Friday afternoon, the coroner and a jury sat 
the body of a lady in the neighbourhood of Hol- 
who died in consequence of a wound from her 








daughter the preceding day. It appeared, by the 
evidence adduced, that, while the family were pre- 
paring for dinner, the young lady seized a case-knife 
lying on the table, and in a menacing manner pursued 
a little girl, her apprentice, round the room. On 
the calls of her infirm mother to forbear,she renounced 
her first object, and, with loud shrieks, approached 
her parent. The child, by her cries, quickly brought 
up the landlord of the house, but too late. The 
dreadful scene presented to him the mother lifeless, 
pierced to the heart, on a chair, her daughter yet 
wildly standing over her with the fatal knife, and 
the old man, her father, weeping by her side, himself 
bleeding at the forehead from the effects of a severe 
blow he received from one of the forks she had been 
madly hurling about theroom. For a few days prior 
to this, the family had observed some symptoms of 
insanity in her, which had so much increased on the 
Wednesday evening, that her brother, early the next 
morning, went to Dr. Pitcairn, but that gentleman 
was not at home. It seems the young lady had been 
once before deranged. The jury, of course, brought 
in their verdict—Lunacy.” 
To Mr. Coleridge. 

“My dearest Friend,—Y our letter was an inesti- 
mable treasure to me. It will be a comfort to you, 
I know, to know that our prospects are somewhat 
brighter. My poordear, dearest sister,the unhappy and 
unconscious instrument of the Almighty’s judgments 
on our house, is restored to her senses; to a dreadful 
sense and recollection of what has past, awful to her 
mind and impressive (as it must be to the end of 
life), but tempered with religious resignation and the 
reasonings of a sound judgment, which, in this early 
stage, knows how to distinguish between a deed com- 
mitted in a transient fit of frenzy, and the terrible 
guilt of a mother’s murder. Ihave seenher. I found 
her, this morning, calm and serene; far, very far from 
an indecent forgetful serenity; she has a most affec- 
tionate and tender concern for what has happened. 
Indeed, from the beginning, frightful and hopeless 
as her disorder seemed, I had confidence enough in 
her strength of mind, and religious principle, to look 
forward to a time when even she might recover tran- 
quillity. God be praised, Coleridge, wonderful as it 
is to tell, I have never once been otherwise than 
collected and calm; even on the dreadful day, and 
in the midst of the terrible scene, I preserved a tran- 
quillity which bystanders may have construed into 
indifference—a tranquillity not of despair. * * Our 
friends have been very good. Sam Le Grice, who 
was then in town, was with me the three or four first 
days, and was a brother to me, gave up every hour 
of his time, to the very hurting of his health and 
spirits, in constant attendance and humouring my 
poor father; talked with him, read to him, played at 
cribbage with him (for so short is the old man’s 
recollection, that he was playing at cards, as though 
nothing had happened, while the coroner’s inquest 
was sitting over the way)! * * Mr. Norris, of Christ's 
Hospital, has been as a father to me—Mrs. Norris 
as a mother; though we had few claims on them. 
A gentleman, brother to my godmother, from whom 
we never had right or reason to expect any such 
assistance, sent my father 20/.; and to crown all 
these God’s blessings to our family at such a time, 
an old lady, a cousin of my father and aunt's, a 
gentlewoman of fortune, is to take my aunt and 
make her comfortable for the short remainder of her 
days. My aunt is recovered, and as well as ever, 
and highly pleased at thoughts of going—and has 
generously given up the interest of her little money 
(which was formerly paid my father for her board) 
wholly and solely to my sister's use. Reckoning 
this, we have, Daddy and I, for our two selves and 
an old maid-servant to look after him, when I am 
out, which will be necessary, 170/. or 1802. rather 
a-year, out of which we can spare 50/. or 60/. at least 
for Mary while she stays at Islington, where she must 
and shall stay during her father’s life, for his and her 
comfort. * * Poor thing, they say she was but the 
other morning saying, she knew she must go to Beth- 
lem for life; that one of her brothers would have 
it so, but the other would wish it not, but be obliged 
to go with the stream; that she had often as she 
passed Bethlem thought it likely, ‘here it may be 
my fate to end my days,’ conscious of a certain 
flightiness in her poor head oftentimes, and mindful 





of more than one severe illness of that nature before. 
A legacy of 1002, which my father will have at 
Christmas, and this 20/. I mentioned before, with what 
is in the house, will much more than set us clear, 
If my father, an old servant-maid, and I, can’t live, 
and live comfortably, on 130/. or 120/. a-year, we 
ought to burn by slow fires; and I almost would, 
that Mary might not go into an hospital. * * The 
lady at this madhouse assures me that I may dismiss 
immediately both doctor and apothecary, retaining 
occasionally a composing draught or so for a while; 
and there is a less expensive establishment in her 
house, where she will only not have a room and 
nurse to herself, for 50/. or guineas a-year—the out- 
side would be 60/—you know, by economy, how 
much more even I shall be able to spare for her 
comforts. She will, I fancy, if she stays, make one 
of the family, rather than of the patients; and the 
old and young ladies I like exceedingly, and she 
loves dearly; and they, as the saying is, take to her 
very extraordinarily, if it is extraordinary that people 
who see my sister should love her. Of all the people 
I ever saw in the world, my poor sister was most 
and thoroughly devoid of the least tincture of selfish- 
ness. I will enlarge upon her qualities, poor dear, 
dearest soul, in a future letter, for my own comfort, 
for I understand her thoroughly; and, if I mistake 
not, in the most trying situation that a human being 
can be found in, she will be found (I speak not with 
sufficient humility, I fear, but humanly and foolishly 
speaking), she will be found, I trust, uniformly great 
and amiable.” 

But to make the situation in which Lamb 
stood more clear, we must add two other ex- 
tracts—remarkable alike for the yearning affec- 
tion and the dreariness of the home picture which 
they reveal.—Lamb is still writing to Coleridge. 

“T thank you, from my heart I thank you, for 
your solicitude about my sister. She is quite well; 
but must not, I fear, come to live with us yet a good 
while. In the first place, because at present it 
would hurt her, and hurt my father, for them to be 
together: secondly, from a regard to the world’s good 
report, for, I fear, tongues will be busy whenever that 
event takes place. Some have hinted, one man has 
pressed it on me, that she should be in perpetual 
confinement: what she has done to deserve, or where 
is the necessity of such an hardship, I see not; do 
you? I am starving at the India House,—near 
seven o'clock without my dinner, and so it has been, 
and will be, almost all the week. I get home at 
night o’erwearied, quite faint, and then to cards with 
my father, who will not let me enjoy a meal in 
peace; but I must conform to my situation, and I 
hope I am, for the most part, not unthankful. I am 
got home at last, and, after repeated games at crib- 
bage, have got my father’s leave to write awhile; 
with difficulty got it, for when I expostulated about 
playing any more, he aptly replied, ‘If you won't 
play with me, you might as well not come home at 
all.” The argument was unanswerable, and I set to 
afresh. * * You and Sara are very good to think so 
kindly and so favourably of poor Mary; I would to 
God all did so too. But I very much fear she must 
not think of coming home in my father’s lifetime. 
It is very hard upon her; but our circumstances are 
peculiar, and we must submit to them. God be 
praised she is so well as she is. She bears her situa- 
tion as one who has no right to complain. My poor 
old aunt, whom you have seen, the kindest, goodest 
creature to me when I was at school; who used to 
toddle there to bring me good things, when I, school- 
boy like, only despised her for it, and used to be 
ashamed to see her come and sit herself down on the 
old coal-hole steps as you went into the old grammar- 
school, and open her apron, and bring out her bason, 
with some nice thing she had caused to be saved for 
me; the good old creature is now lying on her death- 
bed. I cannot bear to think on her deplorable state. 
To the shock she received on that our evil day,from 
which she never completely recovered, I impute her 
illness. She says, poor thing, she is glad she is come 
home to die with me.” 

Mr. Talfourd shall tell the rest in his own 
words.— 

“Soon after the date of this letter death released 
the father from his state of imbecility and the son 
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from his wearisome duties. With his life, the annuity 
he had derived from the old bencher he had served 
so faithfully, ceased; while the aunt continued to 
linger still with Lamb in his cheerless lodging. His 
sister still remained in confinement in the asylum 
to which she had been consigned on her mother’s 
death—perfectly sensible and calm,—and he was 
passionately desirous of obtaining her liberty. The 
surviving members of the family, especially his 
brother John, who enjoyed a fair income in the 
South Sea House, opposed her discharge;—and 
painful doubts were suggested by the authorities 
of the parish where the terrible occurrence hap- 
pened whether they were not bound to institute 
proceedings, which must have placed her for life 
at the disposition of the Crown, especially as no 
medical assurance could be given against the pro- 
bable recurrence of dangerous frenzy. But Charles 
came to her deliverance; he satisfied all the parties 
who had power to oppose her release, by his solemn 
engagement that he would take her under his care 
for life; and he kept his word. Whether any 
communication with the Home Secretary occurred 
before her release, I have been unable to ascertain; 
it was the impression of Mr. Lloyd, from whom my 
own knowledge of the circumstances, which the 
letters do not ascertain, was derived, that a commu- 
nication took place, on which a similar pledge was 
given; at all events, the result was, that she left the 
asylum and took up her abode for life with her 
brother Charles. For her sake, at the same time, he 
abandoned all thoughts of love and marriage; and 
with an income of scarcely more than 100/. a-year, 
derived from his clerkship, aided for a little while 
by the old aunt’s small annuity, set out on the 
journey of life at twenty-two years of age, cheerfully, 
with his beloved companion, endeared to him the 
more by her strange calamity, and the constant 
apprehension of a recurrence of the malady which 
had caused it!” 

From this time forward the brother and sister 
were never divided, save when a recurrence of 
the latter’s malady rendered restraint necessary 
for her. He remained sane; though, as we all 
know, strange—grotesque in his talk—unbridled 
at times in self-indulgence, which he confessed 
with a rueful pathos, repented of,—and repeated. 
But the tenderness, and the patience, and the 
geniality of his nature never wore out. And 
while he bore his trials with a constancy such 
as few better balanced men—tempted out of the 

rison-house by a thousand seductions—could 

ave shown, let it never be forgotten that his 
humble fortunes were not embarrassed. Out of 
his meagre earnings there was always a spare 
mite for those who wanted help. So often 
have we seen literary men, with sound minds, 
copious gains, and few torments to distract 
them, despising the easy duties of domestic life 
—flinging themselves on the sympathy of the 
world for misfortunes which they have pro- 
voked, and incurring debts from which their 
less fortunate brethren have been called on to 
relieve them—that we must point to a life-long 
passage like this as something touching and 
rare. The thoughts and feelings stirred by its 
record are not to be paraded in criticism. ‘‘ We 
must be modest,’’ as Lamb himself once said, 
‘for a modest man.”’ There is a virtue in such 
a life, with all its freaks and aberrations, that 
places it beyond the commonplaces of tomb- 
stone praise and commemoration. 

We have indicated the main interest of these 
‘Final Memorials’;— but they contain other 
and livelier letters, with the true Elia stamp 
upon them. The Dr. A , “we may as well 
premise, who is mentioned in the following rare 
piece” is elsewhere by Lamb described as “ an 
old gentleman who ties his breeches’ knees with 
packthread, and boasts that he has been disap- 
pointed by ministers.” — 

To Mr. Manning. 

“Dear Manning,—You needed not imagine any 
apology necessary. Your fine hare and fine birds 
(which just now are dangling by our kitchen blaze) 


discourse most eloquent music in your justification. 
* * Foh! how beautiful and strong those buttered 
onions come to my nose. For you must know we 
extract a divine spirit of gravy from those materials, 
which, duly compounded with a consistence of bread 
and cream (y’clept bread sauce), each to each, giving 
double grace, do mutually illustrate and set off (as 
skilful gold foils to rare jewels) your partridge, phea- 
sant, woodcock, snipe, teal, widgeon, and the other 
lesser daughters of the ark. Mrs. Friendship, strug- 
gling with my carnal and fleshly prudence (which 
suggests that a bird a man is the proper allotment 
in such cases), yearneth sometimes to have thee 
here to pick a wing or so. I question if your Norfolk 
sauces match our London cookery. George Dyer has 
introduced me to the table of an agreeable old gentle- 
man, Dr. A., whogiveshot legs of mutton and grape pies 
at his sylvan lodge at Isleworth; where, in the middle 
of a street, he has shot up a wall most preposterously 
before his small dwelling, which, with the circum- 
stance of his taking seven panes of glass out of bed- 
room windows (for air), causeth his neighbours to 
speculate strangely on the state of the good man’s 
pericranicks. Plainly, he lives under the reputation 
of being deranged. George does not mind this cir- 
cumstance; he rather likes him the better for it. The 
Doctor, in his pursuits, joins agricultural to poetical 
science, and has set George’s brains mad about the 
old Scotch writers, Barbour, Douglas’s A®neid, Blind 
Harry, &c. We returned home in a return post- 
chaise (having dined with the Doctor), and George 
kept wondering and wondering, for eight or nine turn- 
pike miles, what was the name, and striving to recol- 
lect the name of a poet anterior to Barbour. I 
begged to know what was remaining of his works. 
‘ There is nothing extant of his works, Sir, but by all 
accounts he seems to have been a fine genius 7’ This 
fine genius, without anything to show for it, or any 
title beyond George’s courtesy, without even a name; 
and Barbour, and Douglas, and Blind Harry, now 
are predominant sounds in George's pia mater, and 
their buzzings exclude politics, criticism and algebra 
—the late lords of that illustrious lumber-room. 
Mark, he has never read any of these bucks, but is 
impatient till he reads them all at the Doctor's 
suggestion. Poor Dyer! his friends should be care- 
ful what speeches they let fall into such inflammable 
matter. Could I have my will of the heathen, I 
would lock him up from all access of new ideas; I 
would exclude all critics that would not swear first 
(upon their Virgil) that they would feed him with 
nothing but the old, safe, familiar notions and sounds 
(the rightful aborigines of his brain) —Gray, Akenside 
and Mason. In these sounds, reiterated as often as 
possible, there could be nothing painful, nothing 
distracting. God bless me, here are the birds, 
smoking hot! All that is gross and unspiritual in 
me rises at the sight! Avaunt friendship, and all 
memory of absent friends ! C. Lams.” 

What can be more racy than the following 
glimpses of Bridget Elia busy over the Rosa- 
linds and Helenas of Shakspeare,—and of Haz- 
litt suffering from the young “girlery” that 
‘‘ neither laughed, nor sneered, nor giggled, nor 
whispered” ?— 

“ Mary is just stuck fast in ‘All's Well that Ends 
Well.” She complains of having to set forth so 
many female characters in boy’s clothes. She begins 
to think Shakspeare must have wanted—Imagina- 
tion. I, to encourage her, for she often faints in the 
prosecution of her great work, flatter her with telling 
her how well such a play and such a play is done. 
But she is stuck fast. I have been obliged to pro- 
mise to assist her. To do this, it will be necessary 
| to leave off tobacco. But I had some thoughts of 
| doing that before, for I sometimes think it does not 
| agree with me. W. Hazlitt isin town. I took him 

to see a very pretty girl, professedly, where there 
were two young girls—the very head and sum of the 
| girlery was two young girls—they neither laughed, 
| nor sneered, nor giggled, nor whispered—but they 
were young girls—and he sat and frowned blacker 
and blacker, indignant that there should be such a 
thing as youth and beauty, till he tore me away 
| before supper, in perfect misery,and owned he could 
| not bear young girls; they drove him mad. So I 
| took him to my old nurse, where he recovered per- 
| fect tranquillity. Independent of this, and as I am 








not a young girl myself, he is a great acquis: 

us. He is, rather imprudently T thik nt 
political pamphlet on his own account, and yilj 

to pay for the paper, &c. The first duty a 
author, I take it, is never to pay anything. he 
non cuivis contigit adire Corinthum. The Manag 
I thank my stars, have settled that question for me* 

By way of variety, we will introduce a bit 
two of criticism addressed to Wordswo i 

“The more I read of your two last volumes, i 
more I feel it necessary to make my acknowledg 
ments for them in more than one short letter, Th 
‘ Night Piece,’ to which you refer me, I meant 
to have noticed; but the fact is, I come so flutter, 
and languid from business, tired with thoughts of i, 
frightened with fears of it, that when I get a fey 
minutes to sit down to scribble (an action of the 
hand now seldom natural to me—I mean voluntay 
pen-work) I lose all presential memory of what | 
had intended to say, and say what I can, talk aboy 
Vincent Bourne, or any casual image, instead of thy 
which*I had meditated. * * No alderman ere 
longed after a haunch of buck venison more than | 
do for a spiritual taste of that ‘White Doe’ you ph 
mise. Iam sure it is superlative, or will be whe 
drest, i. e. printed. All things read raw to me iy 
MS. ; to compare magna parvis, I cannot endyp 
my own writings in that state. The only one whig 
I think would not very much win upon me in pix 
is Peter Bell. But I am not certain. You ask» 
about your preface. I like both that and the sp 
plement without an exception. The account of why 
you mean by imagination is very valuable to m, 
It will help me to like some things in poetry bette, 
which is a little humiliating in me to confes, | 
thought I could not be instructed in that science ( 
mean the critical), as I once heard old Peter Pj 
in a dispute on Milton, say he thought that if k 
had reason to value himself upon one thing mm 
than another it was in knowing what good vey 
was. Who looked over your proof-sheets and lé 
ordebo in that line of Virgil? My brother's pictur 
of Milton is very finely painted, that is, it might 
have been done by a hand next to Vandyke's | 
is the genuine Milton, and an object of quiet gz 
for the half-hour at atime. Yet though I am cm 
fident there is no better one of him, the face dos 
not quite answer to Milton. There is a tinge of peti 
(or petite, how do you spell it ?) querulousness abort 
it. Yet, hang it! now I remember better, there is 
not; it is calm, melancholy and poetical. * * I wad 
you would write more criticism about Spenser, é& 
I think I could say something about him myx; 
—but, bless, me! these ‘merchants and their spicy 
drugs,’ which are so harmonious to sing of, they lim. 
twig up my poor soul and body, till 1 shall forget! 
ever thought myself a bit of a genius! I can't eva 
put a few thoughts on paper for a newspaper. | 
*engross’ when I should ‘ pen’ a paragraph. Cor 
fusion blast all mercantile transactions, all trafir, 
exchange of commodities, intercourse between m 
tions, all the consequent civilization and wealth, and 
amity, and link of society, and getting rid of prj 
dices, and knowledge of the face of the globe; al 
rot the very firs of the forest, that look so romantt 
alive, and die into desks!” 

We must make room for one more extract- 
a locket-picture.— 

“Mrs. P , our Cambridge friend, has bet 
in town. You donot know the W: sin Trump 
ington Street. They are capital people. Ask ay 
body you meet who is the biggest woman in Cat 
bridge, and I'll hold you a wager they'll say Ms 

; she broke down two benches in Trnit 
Gardens, one on the confines of St. John’s, whit 
occasioned a litigation between the Societies a" 
repairing it. In warm weather, she retires into @ 
ice-cellar (literally), and dates the returns of the yest 
from a hot Thursday some twenty years back. Se 
sits in a room with opposite doors and windows, 
let in a thorough draught, which gives her slendee 
friends tooth-aches. She is to be seen in the matié 
every morning at ten, cheapening fowls, which | 
observe the Cambridge poulterers are not suficiet! 
careful to stump.” 

While we allow the interest of the pro 
subject-matter of these volumes, we cannot! 
notice the signs of book manufacture wi 
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hey exhibit. Let us illustrate, by pointing to 
the sketch of the world at Holland House; in 
ghich a diffuse and florid passage of descrip- 
tion with little of colour and resemblance is 
eked out and pointed by a more epigrammatic 
ter from the Edinburgh Review. When, 
under the poor pretext of ‘social comparison,” 
«the authoritative texture of the commanding 
minds” of Lamb's circle is paralleled with the 
late Lady Holland’s “‘power of evoking the 
various capacities which lurked in every part 
of the brilliant circles over which she pre- 
sided,”—how can the reader forbear thinking 
of the salmons of Monmouth and Macedon? 
Even if executed well—which it is not—the 
icture is yet dragged in “neck and heels.” 
Nor is this all :—the necessity for filling space 
has led to the introduction of other matter not 
so irrelevant, it is true, as the above, but open 
to question. We cannot but suspect that the 
of the crimes of Mr. Wainwright (the 
Janus Weathercock of the London Magaxine)— 
already recalled to us once too often by Sir E. 
B. Lytton’s ‘ Lucretia,’—was introduced mainly 
for the purpose of furnishing its twenty thrilling 
es,—in spite of our being invited, by its 
igh-flown narrator, to contemplate it as an 
example, “that there is no state of the soul so 
dangerous as that in which the vices of the 
sensualist are envenomed by the grovelling 
intellect of the scorner.” We must proceed a 
step further. Whether innocently or inten- 
tionally, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s ‘ Memorials’— 
vhich are anything but “ final’”—are calculated, 
as they regard Charles Lamb’s companions, to 
engender more depressing thoughts than the 
memoirs of any other English literary circle 
ever brought before the public. Not often has 
social wit shone more brightly, rarely have hearts 
beat more warmly, or has intellect been more 
r, than among its members; yet who 
that follows the list can avoid sadly recalling 
the manner in which one light of the galaxy 
iter another was extinguished? Hereafter, 
the literary historian of this century will be 
called on to write the chronicle; and then he 
may find it a duty closely to examine the 
causes and bearings of that fearful shadow in 
which, as in a cloud of Fate, so many gifted 
ones disappeared. But the time for such ser- 
vice has not yet arrived ; and we would gladly 
have escaped from the record till free to draw 
from it the lesson. Mr. Talfourd will fail to 
communicate to survivors the solace which, 
apparently, he himself finds in trope and 
metaphor. Sound judgment may refuse to 
audit all his estimates,—and Curiosity will not 
be satisfied to stop just where and when he 
chooses. As pictures of character, as materials 
towards literary history, these sketches of 
b’s companions have severally small value : 
—but the collection of them acquires a pain 
even greater than belongs to its own intrinsic 
sadness, when we have reason to conceive that 
the picture has been introduced merely “to 
make up a show.” 





Letters to an Undergraduate of Oxford. By the 


Rev. Charles Clarke. Cundall. 
HERE runs a tradition that for some endow- 
ment gr other in Oxford the qualification is to be 
e natus, bene vestitus, moderate doctus—some 
say only in canendo. Be this as it may, the 
six words have always served to embody 
our general impression of the average Oxford 
graduate, provided only that bene may refer to 
Wealth and splendour as well as to rank and 
taste. Mr. Clarke, in drawing his pet man of 

» €xpresses himself as follows :— 
“My friend Dr, ——, Canon of Christ Church, 
with odd prebendal stalls here and there, and a 
living or two, always has been the neatest man alive, 





A perfect halo of cleanliness surrounds him. The 
whiteness of his hands, his teeth, and his linen dis- 
pense a perfect atmosphere of propriety. His clothes 
are those of a gentleman, as well as a Divine. Yet 
he was a double first class man. Some would 
scarcely have believed it possible with such external 
polish, but it was the fact. His mind is of the same 
modern fashion with his body. He manages to con- 
verse upon ordinary subjects of interest with ordi- 
nary propriety. He is as ‘journalier’ as the com- 
pletest man of fashion. All is grist that comes to 
his mill,_the last ball or the last Bishopric; but | 
none of his friends doubt the profundity of his 
learning; every one is sure of the elegance of his | 
scholarship.” 

Leave out the double first class, and you | 
have the prince of Oxonians, double first in | 
another sense,—even Al. No one, friend or | 
not, doubts the profundity of his learning,—at | 
least till he attempts to show it, which by the | 
description he never does. Every one is sure 
of the elegance of his scholarship, which he 
does show, strictly in loco, unobtrusively and in 
moderation. 

These Letters to an Oxford Undergraduate 
should be read as strongly exhibiting a peculiar 
class of University notions. The author claims 
no credit on the score of originality: but he 
deserves it,—or, at least, like the honest carrier, 
he is constantly “ very near if.’” He has embo- 
died the genius loci. His not unamiable worldli- 
ness and not unlearned gentlemanliness have 
a piquancy which has the effect of originality. 
He describes the University in terms which his 
manner makes to be only affectionate admis- 
sion, though in the mouth of another they would 
be deadly sarcasm.— 

“The world on which you are about to enter is 
governed by a code of laws, customs and manners 
peculiar to itself; and, like those of the Medes and 
Persians, they alter not. Centuries roll on; what 
was wrong in the universe at one time, has become 
right, or vice versd; but it is not so at the Univer- 
sity. What adds much to this want of deviation 
from the beaten track is the want of that 

Varium et mutabile semper 
Feemina.” 

And again, in another place :— 

“Oxford is at least half a century behind the 

world. Essentially Tory, she disdains that change of 
manners, that social reformation, which marks the 
progress of civilization all over the globe. She would 
be more truly conservative by keeping time with 
society ; by encouraging, if not instructing her youth 
in some modern advantages of manners, and by dis- 
couraging practices which are elsewhere obsolete, 
and should have become so there. True conser- 
vatism holds its place by moving: for if you stand 
still, while all around is advancing, in a few years 
you will appear to have gone back.” 
The compliment to Toryism, and to Oxford 
on account of it, is very striking. Essentially 
Tory, Oxford disdains that “social reformation 
which marks the progress of civilization all over 
the globe.”” There is too much of truth in this: 
but with what contempt are those treated who 
venture to hint it from without! Strangely 
enough, however, one of the main points on 
which this censure is passed is far from de- 
serving it. 

What Mr. Clarke finds fault with is the eti- 
quette (which belongs both to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge) prescribing that students who have met 
each other at the rooms of mutual friends are 
not therefore to recognize each other as ac- 

uaintances when they meet in the streets. 

his rule is very reasonable :—for, with thou- 
sands of young men packed into one small 
town, the acquaintance of each would soon em- 
brace the whole mass, to the utter destruction 
of all study, if each accidental meeting were to 
be the commencement of an intimacy. Young 
men do not make formal bows and pass on: 
their age and manners do not admit of a con- 








tinuance of the lowest degree of acquaintance 


with those whom they constantly meet. Accord- 
ingly, frankness of intercourse at each other's 
rooms is made to be compatible with moderate 
number of acquaintances by the law above 
mentioned. This law perfectly answers its pur- 
pose, and does not extend beyond the precincts 
of the University. The story of two Oxonians 
or Cantabs who met on Mount Vesuvius, and, 
though knowing each other perfectly well, did 
not speak because they had never been intro- 
duced, is the allowable caricature of some one 
who had heard the rule without the reason. 

But the author is not quite consistent with 
himself: he gives very strange confirmation of 
very just views.— * 

“A University education seeks not to inculeate 
facts, but principles; not only to invigorate the me- 
mory, and store up matter for conversational argu- 
ment or political debate, but to give order and sta- 
bility to the judgment; and, by employing your 


| imagination upon a more distant and severer school 


than that. of your own time and country, to keep it 
within due bounds. You will now find every incen- 
tive to classical learning. The conveniences and 
opportunities for study are ample. The genius loci 
will exert its influence with you; will make you look 
with reverence upon the strongholds of ancient lore: 
every spot is hallowed by some sacred legend of 
Newton, Hooker, Addison; and every gale whispers 
to you of those mighty ancients. The perspicuous 
elegance of Tully, the powerful conciseness of Thu- 
cydides, the genius of Homer, and the happy wisdom 
of Plato, invite you to a perusal of their writings; 
while centuries have ratified the excellence of our 
academical system, by a strict imitation of their 
predecessors.” 

What !—is the continuance in a system by a 
body which disdains the progress of civilization 
to be taken as a ratification of its excellence? 

On the subject of debt Mr. Clarke—even 
though so tolerant to the extravagance of those 
who are supposed able to bear it as to state 
that “half-guinea points” are an “ innocent 
recreation, even a desirable relaxation” to a 
rich nobleman — gives the true mode of pro- 
ceeding.— 

“Let nothing induce you to break through the 
rule you have laid down for yourself, of paying 
ready money for everything. I know your difficul- 
ties; admiration for a time will follow your unreal 
liberality; but those who profit by it will be the first 
to turn their backs upon you in difficulty. Enjoy 
all the amusements which your age and position 
authorize, but inquire first whether you have the 
money to pay for them. If you want a horse, a 
coat, a breakfast party, do not order them because 
they can be paid for next term, or at Christmas, or 
that day twelvemonth. Give them up until you can 
afford such an indulgence. You will not be courted, 
perhaps, certainly not flattered or fed upon; but you 
will be admired, sometimes even by those who affect 
to despise you; certainly by those who wish you 
well. You will not make a great figure amongst 
your companions; but you will have avoided a great 
evil, upon which so many split. I will not torment 
you with the stories of those who have ruined them- 
selves by the system of credit so disgraceful to our 
Universities. May you never experience its sad 
effects. Much has been written on the subject; but 
it is a most difficult one. The law appears to me 
to protect the debtor quite sufficiently; but what 
amount of vigilance on the part of College Au- 
thorities should be used to protect the creditor is 
another question. It is as little in the power of a 
College Tutor to dictate to a creditor how far he 
shall trust, as it is to dictate to a person of full age 
how much he shall spend. The only legitimate 
means would be to make the laws of the College 
of such a nature, that the University would, I fear, 
become tenantless of gentlemen of birth or fortune.” 

To the last part of this passage we cannot 
agree. If it were absolutely necessary, in 
order to have birth and fortune, to perpetuate 
a system under which poverty is made to 
ruin itself by aping riches, we should say, 
let birth and fortune make their own Univer- 
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‘sity, and let the old endowments for the en- 
couragement of liberal learning among the 
rest of society be severed from all such asso- 
ciation. But, in truth, there is no need of this. 
All that is asked for, all that is wanted, is first 
‘that no debt contracted by an undergraduate 
‘should be recoverable unless speedy notice of 
wt were given to the young man’s tutor, who 
should be bound to communicate all particulars 
to his guardians; secondly, that all persons 
allowing undergraduates to contract debts with- 
out giving notice, should, if resident in the 
University, be a under the ban which already 
exists, and which an Oxford or Cambridge 
tradesman knows will be his ruin. Let our 
readers depend upon it that though it is very dif- 
ficult, perhaps absolutely impracticable, to limit 
credit, there need be no difficulty at all in en- 
abling the friends of a young man to know how 
his accounts stand three times a year, so far as 
University tradesmen are concerned. 





Justina. A Play. Translated from the Spanish 
of Calderon de la Barca. ByI.H. London, 
Burns. 

THE owner of these initials has put forth his 
version of Calderon’s ‘ Magico Prodigioso’ to 
find what welcome it may with English readers 
in these busy times, unaided by any kind of 
explanation or comment. With regard to such 
an attempt there are obviously two things to be 
considered : first, the chance of a fair hearing 
that a Spanish dramatist of the seventeenth 
century can have on being thus abruptly pre- 
sented, with whatever address, to an entirely 
strange audience; and next, the degree of skill 
with which the presentation itself has been 
made in the particular case under notice. 

The national drama of Spain is, perhaps, of 
all the genuine births of poetry, the one which 
bears the most express features of the very 
time, place, and character of the people, which 
it was born. It reflects in the strongest light 
the colours of a peculiar era in the history of 
a race always distinguished by marked linea- 
ments from other European families: and it is 
instinct in every part with a spirit which has 
long since poe even in Spain itself. The 
traveller in that country will now find none 
but antiquarian worshippers of those poets 
whose pieces were once the delight of all 
classes,—the crown, indeed, of popular enjoy- 
ment, holding an equal place even with the 
juego de toros, and ‘acts of faith” under the 
reigns of Philip the Fourth and his successor. 
Still less can the life which then animated the 
Spanish theatre be familiar to other nations that 
at no period of their existence have partaken of 
some of its chief elements. The peculiar tone 
of gallantry, the sombre and passionate jea- 
lousy, the exaggerated “point of honour,” the 
devout loyalty combined with proud self-asser- 
tion, and, above all, that peculiar view of reli- 
gion which made the profession of an ardent 
Catholic faith as much an affair of secular pride* 
as of piety: all these features, even at the time 
when they were most fully represented on the 
national stage, belonged exclusively to the 
Spanish soil, and on no other could have been 
welcomed as elements of a popular ideal. Nor 
is the poetical vehicle in which they were uttered 
less peculiar in form and in tone. They may be 
said to have been sung, rather than spoken, in 
metres that had already become a vital part 
of the language :—their exuberance of imagery 
and gorgeous hyperboles could only be relished 
by a race that had deeply felt the influence of 
Eastern poetry at a critical period of its civil- 





* Readers of ‘Don Quixote’ will not forget Sancho’s cha- 
racteristic self-vindication, ‘“‘ aunque pobre viejo Christiano.” 
It was the mark of that pure descent of which the Spaniard 


ization. They must have seemed strange to all 
trans-pyrenean eyes at all times; but — 
in these hard modern times, and in eyes like the 
English, which have ever been little apt to look 
kindly on the mere flourishes of verse, they can 
hardly expect to find a tolerant, not to say a 
cordial, welcome. 

The tenor of this description of the pecu- 
liarities of the Spanish draina is by no means 
at variance with the fact, of which we are well 
aware, of the very considerable influence which 
the literature and dramatic poetry of Spain 
exercised in France from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century until the noon of the Louis 
Quatorze period—an influence which even the 
very different tendencies of that period did 
not wholly obliterate; as may be seen not only 
in Scarron, Quinault, and Marivaux, but far 
more eminently in the great name of Le Sage. 
But the imitation of what was peculiarly Spanish 
was never more than a fashion of the upper 
classes in French literature, as Balzac for awhile 
set the mode of copying the agudezas of Perez, 
while D’Urfé, in his ‘ Astrée,’ had already repro- 
duced with great temporary success the pastoral 
heroics of Montemayor. The French and 
English stage writers, beyond this, were also 
largely indebted to the wonderful quickness 
and subtlety of Spanish invention for the sub- 
jects of their plays,—more largely, perhaps, on 
the whole, than even to the Italian novelists. 
But what they so borrowed belonged to the 
Spanish nature only in virtue of its being highly 
endowed with the gift of varied and happy in- 
ventions, with an abundance of some of those 
elements, in short, which are part of the whole 
catholic domain of poetry, as distinct from its 
local boundaries. These could be easily trans- 
ported anywhere, being sterling treasure, sure 
to be prized wherever poetical invention was 
needed. But in order to make it current on 
any foreign stage, it had to be minted afresh; 
and new devices were everywhere impressed 
on the coin which had been marked on its 
first utterance with the particular emblems of 
Spain. 

Now to take from the repertory of a drama 
quite peculiar to that nation—a drama that even 
there may be said to exist no longer—any 
single piece, and place it in the best translation 
English poetry could give before the ordinary 
reading public of this day, without a syllable 
of explanatory preface, note, or comment, to 
prepare the reader to receive with due allow- 
ance a production of times, beliefs, climate, and 
national temper, remote from and foreign to his 
own,—we apprehend would be a proceeding 
not well calculated to do justice to the Spanish 
= or to give satisfaction to those to whom 

e might be so abruptly introduced. The pro- 
cess, we say, would be questionable, were the 
utmost advantage afforded to both that can be 
given by a truly poetic version of an original 
peculiarly dependent for its charm on the 
melody, richness, and animation of its poetry. 
Even with this aid, much would be needed to 
produce the only kind of appreciation that can 
now be won for a class of composition in every 
way exotic,—the regard, namely, of an under- 
standing and cultivated reader, who is suffi- 
ciently devoted to poetry to believe its higher 
creations worthy of being studied, suffici- 
ently instructed to know that all its voices are 
not alike in all times and places, and aware 
that in order to profit by those which are not 
already familiar it is necessary first to become 
conversant with their particular tone and 
meaning. To this end some explanation might 
well be required from the translator of a class of 
productions so very peculiar in character as are 
the dramas of Calderon, although the transla- 
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tion itself, like the original, were throughout a 


strain of the choicest music the new langup 
could produce. 

But what must be said of the 
—not merely without a word 


eculiar costume, 
illustrate his 
veriest doggre 


To give any critical account of a work whichis 
the subject of this lamentable process would be 
of little service here, unless we were tepared— 
which we are not—to undertake the difficult 
task of translating such passages of the origina 
as it would be needful to quote: it being in- 

ossible to make any use for such a pu 
. H.’s version. 


Pa pee ey in a 
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his poetry, which is always smooth and fluent 
as it often is splendid and sonorous, in lines 
that sin at every step against the rudest met. 
cal rules of our rougher idiom? The Engli 

with all its best powers exerted—far excell 
the Spanish as it does in many respects—eu, 
but faintly imitate the metrical dia ogue of g 
language the very prose of which is constantly 
running into a kind of song. 
of I. H. the music and rhythm of his verses arp 
for the most part hardly such as might be 
accepted by a publisher of street ballads :—an4 
the idea of a travestie like this assing for an 
appearance, even the most naked and unsatis. 
factory, of Calderon—a poet among poets, a 
well as the flower of the Spanish drama, which 
counts its dramatists by hundreds—runs y, 

far indeed beyond the region of critical alloy. 


We shall merely say that ‘El 
Magico Prodigioso’—which I. H. terms one of 
the ‘best and prettiest” (!) pieces of this author 
—has indeed been pronounced by good judges 
of Spanish literature as one of Calderon’s master- 
pieces; a work, indeed, containing points of 
interest and passages of sublimity and power 
that are hardly surpassed in the ‘ Principe Con 
stante’ or the ‘ Devocion de la Cruz.’ 
anything like a fair introduction, indeed, tr 
any piece of Calderon’s, would, for reason 
already stated, carry us beyond the limits o. 
such a literary notice as we can here afford, 
We must be content on this occasion with the 
unfruitful task of showing, not what the poet 
really was, but that the kind of figure he is 
made to assume in I. H.’s “ translation” cannot 
be accepted as his, nor would even have suited 
a far inferior name; being, indeed, in no 
respect whatever poetical. 

A rough outline of the plot may be prefixed 
to the specimens we shall quote. The scene 
is laid at Antioch,—during the reign of Decius, 
the persecutor of the Christians. 
Cipriano, a student; whom the Devil invades 
in his retirement in a human disguise, tempting 
him with doubts as to the evidence and attributes 
of the Deity, &c., in the intent of ensnaring his 
soul,—at first without success, Cipriano’s logic 
overpowering the Demon's. The bait of love is 
more effectual. Cipriano is made a witnessof the 
quarrel of two admirers of the heroine, Justina, a 
Christian convert; is induced by both to visither, 
in order to learn which of the two she will accept, 
and is himself enamoured by her charms. he 
maiden, however, devoted to heavenly love, 
One of her wooers is son to the 
governor of Antioch: the attempts of each give 
rise to various scenes of intrigue, concealment, 
and surprise, after the peculiar manner of 
Spanish comedy,—in which Justina’s honour 's 
unjustly exposed to suspicion ; and the governor 
at length has to interfere in the embroglio,— 
which leads to a discovery of Justina’s attach- 
ment to the proscribed faith. 
Cipriano, blinded by his passion, falls an easy prt) 
to the Devil's renewed temptation; and sigh 
a compact, by which he gives up 
soci of Justina’s possession. The Demoa 
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~ 49 secure it by corrupting her mind, but 
ee the smae ol the cor faith repels his 
seductions ; and in place of the maid herself, he 
can only lead a phantom wearing her image to 
Cipriano’s arms. Atthe momentof his embracing 
the spectre, its form changes ; and Cipriano is 
appalled by the sight of a skeleton, that disap- 
pears after uttering some words of awful warn- 
ing. He hastens to Antioch ; there finds Jus- 
fina condemned to death for the faith she has 
professed, which no persuasion can induce her 
torecant. Impressed by the terrible scene he 
has just witnessed, and inspired by her courage, 
he proclaims himself a Christian convert too,— 
and shares her fate ; thereby redeeming himself 
fom the unfulfilled pact with the Demon, and 
hoping for a union in heaven with her whom 
he is forbidden to enjoy on earth. The closing 
scenes between the Christian lovers are of the 
utmost beauty and pathos: and at the moment 
of their execution—which does not take place 
on the stage—a fearful portent descends on the 
gene, and the Demon appears to declare the 
urity of Justina’s maligned chastity, and to 
= trembling witness to the supreme power of 
the Christians’ God. Such is the main thread 
of this noble composition :—with it are inter- 
woven the ludicrous loves and jealousies of 
Cipriano’s two servants (the graciosos of the 
piece) with Justina’s maid Libia. These, in the 
usual manner of the Spanish comedia, are in 
the broadest style of burlesque; and fill up the 

uses of its serious parts with a kind of droll- 
ing which was a prime ingredient of all stage 
amusements of the time. It is quite peculiar ; 
and it may be said, whatever be the value of its 
spirit in the original, that it cannot be repro- 
duced with the least effect in any other language. 
Even Gries, who in other respects has given a 
masterly German version of many of Calderon’s 


lively in themselves or even verbally true to 
the original. 

We need but select a few instances of the 
manner in which the Spanish poet is treated by 
I.H. His attempt to preserve a metrical form 
is laudable enough in purpose :—no translation 
of Calderon, indeed, can be allowed to conceal 
this characteristic element; butit will beseen that 
in the performance of the very difficult task he 
breaks down altogether—and in most cases, for 
the melodious and facile verse of the Spanish 
text, he gives mere English doggrel, without 
ease and often without either metre or sense. 

For instance, in the first dialogue between 
the Tempter and Cipriano we find the following 
lines :— 

Misal. 1f you doubt my word, we'll a point discuss ; 

Now say, what study is’t vou like best ? 
Choose which side you will; and without more fuss, 
Though right you choose, I'll put you to your test. 

ipr. Oh! I rejoice to find a man so clever. 
ln Plinius there’s a passage that does give 
My mind much thought ; and I fear I will never 
Know its meaning, however long I live. 

Misal. 1remember, I have the words at hand:— 

“God is all goodness, one essence, one being: 
One substance—all-powerful and all-seeing.” 
Cipr. That's it. 
Misal. Well, what difficulty d’ye find ? 
Cipr. Who is that God, is mystery to my mind; 
Por if he is all goodness, even Jove 
Himself is not, for he is not sin above. 
We've seen it often—Danaé witness 
And Europa—that can’t hotd him guiltless. 
How can in all goodness these passions meet, 
Where action should be sacred and discreet ? 
Misal. Tush, man: these are mere fables, to be found 
Inbooks profane. No one with senses sound 

would see the names of the Gods disguised 
For what they call philosophy devised. 

Cipr. Your answer satisties me not, &e. &c. 


The conversation in which Lysander (a 
Christian convert), Justina’s reputed father 
and instructor in religion, first reveals to her a 
er of the mystery of her real descent, 

$ thus.— 


Justina. Oh my lord, I have no solace 
Wseeing the blind and vulgar error 


Whereby are consecrated in this place 
Yon altar, and yon image; with terror 

I behold the profanity. They say 

*Tis agod: I make no doubt that some day 
It will a token give as such. The Devil 
Will give it life with his spirit of evil. 

Lysand. O, fair Justina, if thou didst not deplore 
This tragedy, this outrage gross upon Christ’s faith, 
Thou wouldst not be thyself. 

Just. My sire truly saith, 

I am thy daughter; but such would be no more, 
If what I see to-day made me not weep. 

Lysand, O, Justina, thou art not my daughter born; 
Such bliss I own not :—(why could I not keep, 

O God, this secret-—'twas from my bosom torn 
By love for thee !) 

Just. My lord, what is’t you say ? 

Lysand. I do not know ; my senses are astray. 

* * * + * 
Justina, this secret from thee I've hid ; 
For I did fear thy youth, and was not bold 
To tell the tale, my love for thee forbid. 
But now I see thee grown to woman's state, 
Myself upon a staff, and at death's gate, 
My conscience bid these things to hide no more. 
Then list to all the ills that I deplore. 

On being interrupted by an alarm from her 
waiting woman, Libia, in the midst of Lysan- 
der’s story—Justina exclaims— 

How I bewail, 
My lord, this interruption to a tale 
That's froze my soul, my reason, and my life! 
But go, my lord! 
Lysand. Oh, how with insults rife} 
Is hard necessity! (wit). 

Justina. They come, no doubt, 

For I can hear their cries sound without. 

Libia. Oh, it's all a mistake! Cipriano ‘tis. 

Justina. What wants Cipriano here? What meaneth 

this! 
More examples need not be given of such an 
apology for verse, — which has nothing of its 
nature but what is given by the printer’s ar- 
rangement and by the recurrence of certain 
rhymes, for the sake of which the text is re- 
duced to such paltry shifts of language as occur 
in most of the lines above quoted. Such is, in 
general, the texture of all the running dialogue 
throughout the piece,—which, in the original, 
we may repeat, flows with the utmost ease in a 
style no less refined than energetic. The comic 
passages —the translation of which is of still 
greater difficulty—are, if possible, more rugged 
and disjointed in metre than those we have 
selected; and display the most unlucky efforts 
to twist the quaint speeches of the actors into 
rhyme; while their point is often left out, and 
in some cases is replaced by something the very 
reverse of what Calderon meant that his jesters 
should say. After the instances already given 
of less puzzling parts of the text, we need not 
quote any to prove how the translator has 
failed in places where consummate skill would 
barely suffice to make a tolerable English para- 
phrase (a literal version is impossible) of the 
original, 
We will rather select a passage from one of 
the soliloquies,—in which I. H. has come some- 
what nearer to the tone of poetry, although still 
far enough both from it and from the exquisite 
rhythm and beauty of the original. The Demon 
—having obtained the fatal bond from Cipriano, 
in exchange for the promise of Justina’s person 
—is here devising means to tempt that maiden 
into the arms of his dupe.— 
Up, up from your caves, ye dark spirits of hell! 
Up, up from your depths of despair! 

Ye prisons terrific, where horrors do dwell, 
Your wantons give up to the air. 

Justina, your victim, that fortress reduce, 
And destroy, so virgin and chaste ; 

To the winds let thousands of fantasies loose 
To lay her in ruin and waste. 

Iler innocent heart with sweet harmony fill, 

And all that to love can provoke ; 

Birds, flowers, and plants their sweet poison distil, 

And plaintively sing of love's yoke. 

Let nought strike her ears but love's tenderest sighs, 
Let nought but love drooping appear to her eyes; 
For Justina this day her faith must find vain, 
And fly to the arms of her passionate swain. 
Cipriano will summon, and she shall obey, 
For him I have taught an infallible way. 
Then up, ye spirits of Hell, ye motley throng, 
And I will be silent till ended your song. 
A Voice. What bliss in this life is the sweetest of all ? 
Voices. "Tis love! "tis love! 
(Enter Justina, running into her room.) 
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A Voice. Oh! ‘tis love with his fire 
All mortals for ever will burn and enthral, 
And inflame them with the sweetest desire. 
The heart of a man is love’s warmest abode, 
And keener the flame than where it took birth. 
Things animate only know love's blissful road ; 
Birds, flowers, and trees to know it are worth, 
Then tell me what bliss is the sweetest of all? 
Voices all. ’Tis love! ’tis love! 
Justina. Can this delusion be, 
That all my weary thoughts can thus appal ? 
When, oh when, my heart, did I give cause to thee 
To grieve me thus with such affliction deep ? 
How comes this fire that makes my cheeks to glow, 
That o'er my trembling frame at times will creep, 
And make my blood so rapidly to flow? 
Voices. ’Tis love! "tis love! 
Justina. Yon amorous nightingale 
It is, that answer sends with swelling throat, 
That constant charms his partner of the vale, 
hat ever near does catch the thrilling note. 
Cease, cease, thou nightingale, thy song is vain ; 
All plaintive though it be, it never can 
Persuade my heart, that melancholy strain, 
Love's flame burns stronger in the heart of man. 
* * * * 


Then cease, oh nightingale, thy notes to me. 
Unclasp thy arms such hollow love that tell, 
Thou spreading vine! Thou constant flower stay, 
And tell what poison ’tis ye use. O say! 

Voices. ’Tis love! "tis love! 

Even through such a poor transcript as this 
some faint idea may perhaps be obtained of the 
beauty of the passage in the original. It is a 
strain of the richest poetry, heightened by all 
the delicate artifices of rhythm; and a tempting 
art is concealed in the arrangement of the 
rhymes, by which at every close the answer of 
the invisible spirits falls in-to complete the 
melody of the cadence, with the answering 
burden: Amor! Amor! Passages of this en- 
chanting kind form some of the choicest poeti- 
cal ornaments of the Spanish drama; in which 
all the musical genius of the language and the 
lyrical art of the author were called into play 
to charm the ear with delicious echoes, chiming 
in at measured pauses, with passionate or pen- 
sive utterances of the characters on the stage : 
—often heightening at the same time, as in the 
instance just cited, the dramatic effect of the 
situation. 

But neither these beauties nor any other of 
the graces or master-strokes of Calderon will be 
found in the translation of I. H. The prince 
of Spanish dramatists is brought down in his 
pages, as we have seen, to a level that would 
scarcely be becoming in the writer of the text 
for a puppet-show play. The mere English of 
this version indeed is such that even those who 
know nothing of Calderon but his name might 
from its poverty take occasion to doubt the 
faithfulness of so pitiful a presentment. This 
doubt we must emphatically confirm, by declar- 
ing that scarcely a vestige of any of the features 
of the original will be found in the book which 
is here offered as a translation of one of his 
masterpieces :—and that it would have been far 
better to have “left him alone in his glory,” 
than to have undertaken an exhibition in which 
a poet of the highest order and a dramatist of 
consummate skill, in his own peculiar way, is 
led out before a public strange to his manner, 

and of alien feelings, in the beggarly ragged- 
ness which I. H. has ventured to substitute for 
the rich and graceful attire of the Spanish 
Calderon. 

It is scarcely worth while to add, that the 

very name of the play is here perverted, with- 

out any apparent reason,—the proper title being 

‘The Portentous Magician’; and that for the 

tempter, who appears in the original under the 

plain style of Zhe Demon, I. H., with a caprice 

equally unmeaning, has coined the awkward 

name of Misalethes. 





The Authorship of the Letters of Junius Eluci- 
dated. By John Britton. 

[Second Notice. } 
Tue general question respecting the fifty letters 
published before January 1769 which are attri- 





buted by Dr. Good to Junius, and which were 
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first heard of in the edition of 1812, we have 
already disposed of; and it must be manifest to 
any one who will look critically into his ‘ Pre- 
liminary Essay’ that the Doctor merely turned 
over the leaves of the Public Advertiser, — 
whether with or without the aid of Mr. George 
Woodfall does not signify,—and in the confi- 
dence of an infallible judgment, selected what 
letters he pleased and published them as by 
Junius. We shall now look a little more criti- 
cally into the collection. 

In the very first page of the ‘ Preliminary 
Essay,’ as we have shown, the question of 
authenticity is assumed,—and forthwith and 
thenceforth all goes merry as a marriage bell. 
We are told that Junius can be clearly recog- 
nized under the masks of ‘ Poplicola,’ ‘ Domi- 
tian,’ ‘ Vindex,’—that “the most popular of 
our author’s letters were those subscribed Atticus 
and Lucius; to the former of which [the latter 
would be more probable] the few letters signed 
Brutus seem to have been little more than auxi- 
liary.” Then Dr. Good talks about ‘our author's 
letters signed ‘Mnemon’;” and the proofs of 
their having been written by Junius are said to 
be “‘incontestable,’’—*‘ the manner, the phrase- 
ology, the sarcastic, exprobratory style, inde- 

endent of any other evidence, sufficiently 
identify them.” Brave words these! But 
surely such mere assertions are not to pass as 
proofs? We say— and our opinion is of as 
much worth as Dr. Good’s, and no more—that 
Junius did not write a line of any one of these 
fifty letters: no, nor of others which Dr. Good 
was pleased on the faith of his judgment in 
exprobratory and other styles, to attribute to 
him. But though we have undertaken the 
tedious labour of proving this, is it not strange 
that we should be called on to do so—called 
on to substantiate fifty negatives?—and that 
Dr. Good’s mere assertions are to be received 
as conclusive unless some one can prove that 
he was in error. 

As to the question of “style,” with all defer- 
ence to Dr. Good, we have no absolute faith 
either in his judgment or in our own,—seeing 
how blindly others have stumbled. Every age 
has its style—its style of writing and of hand- 
writing. As we said before, there have been 
some thirty different persons fixed on as the 
writer of ‘Junius’s Letters,'—thirty persons, 
therefore, whose “style,” (as well as hand- 
writing) in the opinion of some one or other, 
or of many, was the style of Junius. Twenty- 
nine of those—good, confident critics—must 
have been wrongly assigned—perhaps the whole 
thirty! 

But let us now proceed to examine the 
“evidence” and the “analogies” :—and, that 
we may do so formally, we will begin at the 
beginning. 

“Tt was,” says Dr. Good, “on the 28th 
of April in the year 1767 that the late Mr. 
Sampson Woodfall received, amidst other letters 
from a great number of correspondents, for the 
use of the Public Advertiser, of which he was 
a proprietor, the first public address of this cele- 
brated writer. He had not then assumed the 
name, or rather written under the signature, of 
Junius.” 

Can any account be more circumstantial ? 
Error would seem to be impossible. Dr. Good 
must have been present at the breaking of the 
seal. The minute touches prove that the pic- 
ture is from life. Yet, unfortunately, if all else 
be true, this could not have happened on the 
28th of April, because the letter was published 
on that day. This, it may be said, is a point of 
little importance. Of not the least importance, 
except in proof that the ‘Preliminary Essay’ 





Dr. Good could, and did, set down the minutest 
facts and circumstances without the slightest 
authority. This detailed story was simply to 
justify his conjecture that the letters of ‘ Popli- 
cola’ were written by Junius. He seems never 
to have supposed that a question would be asked. 
The Woodfall name and the private letters were 
assumed as authority wend for anything :— 
and to this hour his daring has been justified by 
the event. So much for authority !—We will 
now try the “ analogies.” 
Junius had no great personal liking for 
Lord Chatham—but he touched on his errors 
tenderly, progressively warmed towards, and 
at last spoke well of him. Of Lord Camden he 
had the very highest opinion. The last letter 
under the signature of ‘ Junius’ was addressed to 
him. ‘It possesses,” says Good, ‘the pecu- 
liarity of being the only encomiastic letter that 
ever fell from his pen under the signature of 
‘Junius.’ There is sufficient evidence in his 
private letters that Junius had a very high 
as well as a very just opinion of the inte- 
grity of this nobleman, and an evident desire 
that the estimate he had formed of his inte- 
grity should be known to the world at large.” 
Well, then, does ‘‘ analogy” help us to fix the 
letters of ‘ Poplicola’ on Junius? Why, the ex- 
clusive subject of those letters is fierce, coarse, 
and virulent abuse of Lords Chatham and Cam- 
den! Camden, whom Junius thought so highly 
of, Poplicola describes as “‘an apostate lawyer, 
weak enough to sacrifice his own character, and 
base enough to betray the laws of his country.” 
It was on such “ analogies” that Good assumed 
Junius and Poplicola to be the same writer! 
Another circumstance, trifling in itself, is entitled 
to consideration. Some twenty months after the 
publication of these letters by ‘ Poplicola’ ap- 
peared the first ‘Junius’; and forthwith it was 
replied to by Sir William Draper. Hence the 
controversy so well known. Now, whoever 
reads attentively the answers of Junius will see 
that he is apparently unaware that Draper 
had ever before appeared in print. Junius 
tells him sarcastically that this defence of his 
friend does honour to his heart. ‘ In any other 
cause I doubt not you would have cautiously 
weighed the consequences of committing your 
name to the licentious discourses and malignant 
opinions of the world. But here I suppose you 
thought it would be a breach of friendship to 
lose one moment in consulting your under- 
standing.”’ Now, it happens, curiously enough, 
that if Junius was the writer of the letters 
signed ‘ Poplicola,’ he in the second of those had 
attacked Sir William Draper for a letter in which 
Draper had defended Lord Chatham against 
Wilkes. This fact being known to Junius,—as 
it was professedly to Dr. Good,—we cannot but 
believe that it would have peeped out, and that 
the satire of Junius would have taken a dif- 
ferent direction. 
Then follow (with more commonplace abuse 
of Chatham) ‘ Anti-Sejanus’ and ‘A Faithful 
Monitor’ :—of these Good says nothing. He 
simply inserts them. ‘Corregio’ comes next. 
The letters of ‘Corregio’ and the papers 
on “The Grand Council” are attributed to 
Junius on what Dr. Good calls evidence. The 
following answer, he says, to correspondence in 
the Public Advertiser of September 16 [1767] 
identifies Junius to have been the writer of the 
letter signed ‘Corregio.’ 


a pen!” 


“Our correspondent C. will observe that 
we have obeyed his directions in every par- 
ticular, and we shall always pay the utmost 
attention to whatever comes from so masterly 


The reader will naturally ask, how does this 





then unknown. His first letter did not ay 
for sixteen or seventeen months after this Hi 
first private note is dated twenty months lat . 
—pbut then, says Dr. Good, it is signed rr 

Hence the “identification ;” — as if no tee 

persons could sign notes with the same initial 

letter,—as if it were not just 25 to ] and 

no more, against any person, signing with an 
initial letter not his own, choosing the letter ( 

But the obvious and natural inference in this case 
is that ‘ Corregio’ signed his private note C__ 
or the printer addressed him by the initial letter 
of his assumed name, which under the circum- 
stance of the letter appearing in the same day's 
paper an editor would do as a matter of course 

It was significant and intelligible to the writer 
not to reader sgenerally. Then, as to the “ ana- 
logies” and “style.” It appears to us that in 
tone, temper, style, policy, principles, party views 

prejudices, likings and dislikings, the writin : 
of Corregio and those on “ The Great Council” 
differ absolutely from the known writings of 
Junius. Some traces, perhaps, of Wilkes’s style 
may be discovered,—and Wilkes often attacked 
Shelburne and Shelburne’s friends; which, by- 
the-bye, Junius subsequently, in his private 
letters, objected against him. The following 
may be thought whee the same mint stamp on 
them. ‘A single line of his face will be suffi- 
cient to give us the heir-apparent of Loyola and 
all his college,—a perfect Malagrida.” "So says 
‘Corregio’; and Wilkes in his letter to Home 
thus writes :—‘‘ In the schools you would have 
outdone Thomas Aquinas or Duns Scotus, in 
treachery even the priest Malagrida.” So, in 
‘The Grand Council” Sulky appears in “an 
attitude from Mr. Sparks;” and Sparks’s atti- 
tude had been sketched by Wilkes’s friend, 
Churchill :— 

Sparks at his glass. sinks comfortably down, 

To separate frown from smile and smile from frown. 
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We have too “ bull-dog” illustrations in both, 
Here is more evidence in favour of Wilkes 
than can be adduced in favour of Junius; 
but we do not, therefore, assert, after the 
Good fashion, that these letters were “ incon- 
testably” or “ indisputably” written by Wilkes. 
We have merely referred to passages of simi- 
larity which struck us at the moment ;—and 
should ourselves require far more and better 
evidence before we could decide on their pa- 
rentage. 


We cannot, of course, go through the whole 
hundred letters after this minute and tedious 
fashion.— Without better, or indeed other, evi- 
dence follow letters by ‘Moderator,’ ‘Y.Z, 
‘Downright,’— a mere paragraph abusing 
Chatham, — ‘ Mnemon,’ ‘ Anti-Stuart,’ ‘C., 
*Q. in the Corner,’ ‘ Bifrons,’ ‘ Valerius,’ ‘Fist 
Justitia,’ ‘Pomona,’ *‘ L. L.,’ ‘ Lucius,’ ‘ Atticus, 
‘Valerius,’ ‘ Brutus,’ ‘ Why ?’ 

The letter by ‘C.’ is a furious “ King and 
Constitution” tirade against the Ministry for 
permitting Wilkes to return to England! “A 
man,” says the writer, “ of most infamous che- 
racter in private life, is indicted for a lib 
against the King’s person” —“ our gracious Se 
vereign”—tried and found guilty—and, to avoid 
the sentence due to his crime, flies the country, 
and is outlawed. Yet he returns with asi 
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fear of the laws as of respect for the Fs: 
person whom he had so treasonably attac ce 
without a single qualification, moral or politica, 
presumes so far upon the protection of the 
populace as to offer himself as a candidate fw 
the metropolis of the kingdom—then for th 
metropolitan county, in which he has net 
single foot of land; and we see this man, ov 
whelmed with debts, “a convict and an out 

returned to serve in the British Parliamest 








is a piece of pure imaginative writing,—and that 
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acknowledged writings of Junius—or in the first 
Jeter which ong to Dr. Good he wrote 
der that signature ; the sole purpose of which is 
pe ttack the Ministry for their disgraceful neglect 
Wilkes? He therein tells the public that 

“hen is scarce an instance of party merit so 

at as his,” towards whom “all ties of ho- 
nour, professions of friendship, and obligations 
of party have been violated or betrayed, _ 
and these letters were written within seven 
months of each other! So much for the “ ana- 

“og”! 

The ‘confidence with which Dr. Good writes 
is quite startling. ‘The name of Mnemon,” 
he says, “was, perhaps, taken up at hazard. 
That of Atticus was unquestionably (!) assumed 
from the author’s own opinion of the purity of 
his style.” ‘* The proofs that the letters of 
‘ Atticus’ were written by Junius are incontest- 
able.” Brave words again !—but again we ask 
what are they but words? Why, Good himself 
may be called as evidence against ‘ Atticus,’ 
—not as certain, but at least as offering some- 
thing more certain than can be produced on the 
other side. In 1772 and 1773 ‘some very ex- 
cellent letters,” says Dr. Good, “signed ‘ Atti- 
cus’ appeared in the Public Advertiser, and 
exhibit much of our author’s style, spirit, and 
sentiments; and which hence, by tolerable 
judges, have been actually ascribed to him.” 
‘As Good, however, a to have amongst 
the private letters (19th of January 1773) one 
which proved that Junius was not the writer of 
the letters signed ‘ Atticus’ of 1772, he could 
not venture to include them in his edition; but 
he stuck, nevertheless, to the letters by ‘ Atti- 
cus’ of 1768, although he has produced no 
evidence stronger than his opinion of “style, 
spirit, and sentiments” for attributing these to 
Junius. 

Then, as to the letters of ‘ Lucius’ and 
‘Brutus,’—Dr. Good says that the “ sarcastic 
remark of Lucius” upon an observation by the 
Duke of Grafton “is entitled to attention, as 
identifying him with Junius in his peculiar 
severity of reproach !’”"—and as to the letters of 
Brutus, they are “‘incontestable.” Further, 
however, he tells us that the letters of ‘ Brutus’ 
are mere auxiliaries to the letters of ‘ Atticus’ 
and ‘Lucius.’ Well, then, the private letter 
of Junius to Woodfall of the 21st of February 
1771 is good evidence that he did not write 
the letter of ‘Brutus’ published on that day 
in the Advertiser. Good admits this by not 
republishing it except in a note. Are we, 
then, without one word of evidence to assume 
such an extreme improbability as that the 
other letters signed ‘Brutus’ are by Junius? 
If not,—and if these letters be, as Good states, 
merely auxiliary —here is further evidence 
against ‘ Atticus’; and away go ‘ Atticus,’ ‘Lu- 
cus,’ and ‘ Brutus’ ! 

Good almost apologizes for the many letters 
which he has introduced : but the object he tells 
us was “a complete edition of the letters of 
Junius,” —and it would be inconsistent with that 
dbject “to suppress any of his letters, under 
vhat signature soever they may have appeared, 
that possess sufficient interest to excite the 
attention of the public.’”” Who from this would 
hot suppose that Good was in possession of 
a collection of letters by Junius— known to 
be by Junius—from which he had made a selec- 
tion, only omitting such as were wanting in 
public interest ? 

Dr. Good knows everything—to the minutest 
trifle— affecting the motives and feelings of 
Junius, Thus, having assumed without reason 
% question that ‘Junius’ was ‘ Atticus,’ he 
es at a glance why he dropped the name of 

Atticus’ and took another. “The subject 


had engaged in under the signature of ‘Atticus,’ 
he assumed a new name, and for the first time 
sallied forth under that of ‘ Lucius.’” Unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Good, though very confident, is 
apt to stumble; and it happens that the letters 
of ‘ Lucius’ preceded those by ‘ Atticus’—the 
first ‘ Lucius’ being published on the 10th, and 
the first ‘ Atticus’ on the 19th, of August 1768. 
This fact, again, is of no consequence, except 
as adding further proof of the boldness with 
which Dr. Good made assertions. 


So much for the fifty letters published before 
January 1769—before the first letters of Junius; 
and by which alone nineteen-twentieths of all 
the abuse that has been poured out on Junius 
is to be justified ! 

The evidence required as respects the letters 
published before Junius appeared is altogether 
different from that which relates to letters pub- 
lished contemporaneously and subsequently. We 
know that Junius contributed other letters to 
the Advertiser ; some of which he acknowledged, 
and they were reproduced in the edition of 
1772. We donot know, nor is there one word 
of evidence to show, that he wrote a single line 
in that paper before the publication in January 
1769 of the first ‘Junius’; and it tends to con- 
firm our impression that he did not, that the 
earliest private note is dated the 20th of April 
1769, four months later than the first ‘ Junius.’ 
As we have before remarked, there is not the 
slightest reference to any previous contribution 
in all the private notes which refer to the pro- 
posed collection of his writings! 

Of the letters written by Junius in the year 
1769 and which were not reproduced in the 
edition of 1772, two by Junius must of course 
pass unquestioned. The one was in answer 
to Junia—and omitted, according to his private 
note because it was “idle and improper”; the 
other was an unconsidered trifle, serving the 
purpose of the hour, but not worthy to be re- 
published. The letter by ‘ Moderatus’ Junius 
adopted: and the private note and the date 
are in favour of the authenticity of ‘Your 
Real Friend.’ But what are we to say of the 
letters of ‘Simplex’—‘Amicus Curie’— and 
‘Augur’? That the first and second are mere 
blind guesses: while as to ‘Augur’ the evidence 
is accidentally strong and clear that he did not 
write it—and the reader should bear in mind 
that such evidence must necessarily be rare 
and exceptional. On the 10th of September 
Junius thus writes privately to Woodfall :— 
“ The last letter you printed was idle and im- 
proper.” This, it is admitted, was the reply to 
Junia, published on the 7th. How, then, could 
Good assert that Junius wrote the letter signed 
‘Augur,’ which was published on the 8th of 
September ? 

We are required to believe on the sole autho- 
rity of Dr. Good, and of his “ intimate know- 
ledge of the author's style,” that Junius was 
accustomed to write five and six letters in a 
month, under different signatures before 1768 
—although when we arrive at the undoubted 
Junius we find that in twelve months he wrote 
some thirty letters, and with the exception of 
two, and those merely trifling by-play letters, all 
under the signature of ‘ Junius’ or ‘ Philo-Junius.’ 
Is this another of the “analogies”? But Dr. 
Good goes even further on this point,—and in 
so doing betrays the source whence only these 
letters were taken and the authority on which 
alone they are affiliated. ‘ No man,” he says, 
“but he who, with a thorough knowledge of 
the author’s style, undertakes to examine all the 
numbers of the Public Advertiser can have any 
idea of the immense fatigue and trouble he sub- 
mitted toin composing other letters, under other 





of a different description from that he 
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pretensions and character of Junius.” Indeed! 
why, Dr. Good had but just before told us, that it 
would be inconsistent with the idea of publish- 
ing, as he proposed, a complete edition, ‘to 
suppress any of his letters under what signa- 
ture soever they may have appeared that possess 
sufficient interest to excite the attention of the 
public.” Weneed not, therefore, undertake to 
examine the Public Advertiser—we have them 
all in the three octavo volumes; and they 
amount we say to two in twelve months! Was 
this an “immense fatigue” to a man who 
according to Good’s statement wrote sixteen 
letters in two months? 

Why the letters signed ‘A. B.,’ ‘Y. Y.,’ 
‘Modestus’ are introduced amongst the 
‘Miscellaneous Letters of Junius,’ passes all 
comprehension. The letters of ‘ Modestus,’ it 
is admitted by Dr. Good, were written by 
Mr. Dalrymple. The letter of ‘A. B.,’ Good 
says, is “‘ avowedly not from the pen of Junius :” 
—indeed, Junius distinctly told Woodfall to say 
so publicly inthe Advertiser. ‘ I donot choose,” 
he writes, “to answer for anybody’s sins but 
my own.” ‘ Messala,’ who follows, simply wrote 
a reply to ‘A. B.,’ to withhold which, says Good, 
“would be an act of injustice’—why we can- 
not conceive. But having given this reply of 
‘ Messala’ to ‘A. B.’ and another to ‘ X. X.’ by 
‘Y. Y.,’ why was not the rejoinder by ‘A. B’ 
published? Because, says Good, ‘it decidedly 
was not written by Junius.” Then, why pub- 
lish the first ‘A. B.’?—This is a mystery, or a 
mystification, which we must leave to the skil- 
ful to elucidate.’ 

As to the letters signed ‘ X. X.’ they may or 
may not have been written by Junius :—there 
is little of evidence one way or the other. 
The principles and views therein advocated 
are the same as those advocated by Junius— 
and they may have been written ‘to defend or 
explain particular passages in Junius, in answer 
to plausible objections.’’ ‘ Modestus’ directly 
asserts that Junius was the writer; but ‘ Mo- 
destus’ is no better authority than Dr. Good. 
Under any circumstances, Junius may take the 
responsibility without leaving Horne the “ co- 
lourable”’ pretext. But the probabilities are 
against the parentage. The first of the letters 
of ‘ X. X.’ is printed in the ‘ Wilkes Correspon- 
dence.’ If this were written by Wilkes, then, of 
course all were written by Wilkes, The writer, 
too, if Junius, was “ guilty of the indecorum” 
which Junius says his auxiliary writings are 
free from—* of praising the principal.” And 
why, if these letters were written by Junius, were 
they not included in the edition of 1772, after 
Junius’s stringent directions to Woodfall, “ Let 
all my papers in defence of Junius be inserted ;” 
the “my”’ being by Junius himself underlined to 
make it emphatic? The letters of ‘ Juniper’— 
‘Anti-Belial,’ and many others, are of the same 
claxs and character—in defence of Junius: but 
not therefore necessarily by Junius. Junius’s 
own direction just quoted is against this sup 
sition :—and nothing has been adduced on the 
other side. 

A letter by ‘ Domitian’ is said to be referred 
to by Junius in a private note of the 7th of 
December 1770; and, coupled with other cir- 
cumstances—amongst these his private note of 
the 22nd of February 1772—the evidence ap- 
pears sufficient. Let ‘ Domitian,’ therefore, be 
received as by Junius. ‘Testiculus’ may also be 
allowed, on the inconclusive memorandum on 
private note and date of publication :—and if so 
‘ Testis’ claims protection. Two short notes by 
‘ Vindex’ may be received on like authority. Of 
‘ Cambriensis’ Good says, “ this letter is acknow- 
ledged by Junius.” Not so:—Junius merel 

observes in a note to Woodfall, “‘ Cambriensis 
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much of any letter which had appeared in the 
Public Advertiser we are at a loss to understand : 
—but let ‘Cambriensis’ pass—and ‘ Scotus’— 
and ‘Nemesis.’ We may, however, observe 
with respect to the letter signed ‘Testiculus’ and 
toothers, that Dr. Good assumes much tooreadil 
that any acknowledgment by the printer, suc 
as “C. received,” or any request from Junius, 
such as “insert the accompanying to-morrow if 
possible,” necessarily referred to a letter, and 
warranted the transference into the collection 
of any letter which Good might chance to find 
published on the following morning. We know 
that Junius was in the habit of sending para- 
graphs of news; paragraphs of all sorts—sailing 
of the Fleet the 16th of January 1771—opening 
the doors of Parliament the 31st of January 
1771—in proof. The letters of ‘ Veteran’ are 
beyond mistake or dispute; but, be it remem- 
bered, they were written after Junius had re- 
tired—and when, as he states to Woodfall, 
having “ nothing better to do, he proposed” 
in this way “to entertain himself and the 
public.” 

We have not yet got through all the—we 
were about to say ee: but, 
in truth, they are not letters inserted on 
authority merely doubtful, but inserted with- 
out authority at all. Not one word we be- 
lieve can be said in favour of the letters signed 
— ‘A Labourer in the same Cause’— ‘The 
Chapters of Facts’—‘Phalaris’—‘ Intelligence 
Extraordinary’—‘ Anti-W.’—‘ A Member’—An 
Englishman’—‘ An Innocent Reader’—‘ Anti- 
Fox’ — ‘ Anti-Belial’ — ‘ Arthur Tell Truth.’ 
We have doubts, indeed, whether Good meant 
it to be inferred that all these letters were by 
Junius; but we cannot waste more time in 
hunting out for some scattered note that might 
throw a light on the question why they were 
inserted. As to the | ee signed ‘G, W.’ 
Dr. Good, for the first time we believe, admits 
that he has some.doubts; which is modest— 
and. misleading. 


The letter of ‘A Whig’ is inserted, says 
Good, because Junius quoted from it in the 
notes to his collected letters. Why, he quoted 
from ‘Blackstone’s Commentaries’—but Dr. 
Good does not therefore assume that he wrote 
these. It is probable that Junius did write that 
letter: but why not leave it‘as a question of 
probability to be decided by the reader? It is 
not certain that he wrote it; and it was only 
some six months before that Junius said to 
Woodfall rather angrily—‘‘ By your affected 
silence you encourage an idle opinion that I 
am the author of the Whig,” &c. It does not 
follow, we admit, that the same letter or writer 
is referred to:—but here is a difficulty that 
ought to have been cleared up. 

About ‘ Henricus’ there is less doubt. It 
is dated 7th March, but was not published until 
the 15th April. By way of apology, the printer 
states that it had been mislaid. This was not 
likely to have occurred with a genuine letter 
by Junius. 


The inference from the few facts really bearing 
on the question is, that the edition of 1772 con- 
tained nearly all the letters which Junius had 
contributed to the Public Advertiser up to the 
21st January 1772—the few omitted being of 
very little value. 

Here we shall conclude so far as the letters 
inserted in the edition of 1812, and so unhesi- 
tatingly attributed to Junius, are concerned. 
We make no pretension to infallibility in this 
matter. We have not had time sufficient to 
test every assertion with the required care; and 
it is very possible that we may have overlooked 
some remote and shadowy evidence in respect 


brought together such an aggregate of facts as 
cannot be overturned by accidental or incidental 
error—such proofs of Dr. Good’s temerity in 
the way of assertion as must shake all confi- 
dence in the ‘Preliminary Essay’ and the letters 
introduced on the strength of his mere judg- 
ment into the edition of 1812 and fathered on 
Junius. We hope, therefore, never again to hear 
the character of Junius traduced and calumniated 
on the strength of the letters which Good kas been 
pleased to attribute to him. These have been 
added for the most part, as we have shown, with- 
out authority, without probability—and some- 
times in direct defiance of facts; and they have 
left us a Junius who is a moral monster, by 
whom we can prove anything. 

Before we take a final leave of the subject, 
let us say a few more words of warning to others 
as well as Mr. Britton against putting implicit | 
confidence in anything to be found in Dr. Good’s 
‘Preliminary Essay.’ Thus, Mr. Britton flou- 
rishes about the pre-eminent and “immediate 
effect and popularity of Junius”; of course, 
following Good, who speaks of the “ almost 
electric speed” with which the Letters became 
popular — states, indeed, as if he had the in- | 
formation from Junius himself, that ‘ from the 
extraordinary effect produced by his first letter 
under the signature of Junius, he resolved to 
adhere to this signature exclusively.” Now, 
there can be no question that the letters of Junius 
excited public attention :—the when and to what 
extent are the points under consideration. We 
know that they were copied into other journals ; 
—but this, our experience enables us to say, 
may be proof rather of a dearth of news than of 
extraordinary popularity or merit. We know 
that they were collected and piratically pub- 
lished ;—but, after all, the meaning of popularity 
when translated into the language of a publisher 
and a crag a proprietor is, that such was the 
demand for the letters of Junius that the sale 
of the Public Advertiser was thereby greatly 
increased. This may be a very vulgar test— 
very shocking to the sensitive and the spiritual ; 
but it wasatest by which Junius was not ashamed 
to be tried. In a private letter to Woodfall he 
says, speaking of the letter to Mansfield, “I 
undertake that it shall sell.” Again,—it “is, in 
my opinion, of the highest style of Junius, and 
cannot fail to sell.”” So of the collected edition 
of 1772,—“‘I am convinced the book will sell.” 
Well then, judging by this test,—the only one 
within our reach,—Junius had not “an imme- 
diate effect,” as Dr. Good and Mr. Britton assert. 
Through the liberal kindness of Mr. Henry 
Woodfall—who acts in the spirit of his father 
in all that relates to Junius, and is anxious only 
that the truth should prevail—we have examined 
the “ Day-book” of the Public Advertiser, in the 
handwriting of his grandfather, Sampson Wood- 
fall ; from which it appears that neither the first, 
nor the first dozen, nor the first two dozen 
letters had any effect whatever on the sale of 
the paper! Then, indeed, on the 19th Decem- 
ber 1769, came forth the letter to the King. 
This created an effect and an extraordinary 
demand. Dr. Good—who cannot be right, even 
by accident, — states ‘that 500 copies of the 
Advertiser were printed in addition to the usual 
number”: whereas the evidence before him, this 
‘“‘ Day-book,” to which he might have referred, 
would have proved that 1750 additional copies 
were printed. To meet the demand ex- 

ected, or which followed, for Junius’s next 

etter (to the Duke of Grafton) published 14th 
February 1770, 700 additional copies were 
printed ; for the following, on the 19th March, 
the additional supply was 350; for the letter 
in April, 350—but not an additional copy was 
printed of the letter of the 28th May. ‘There 








to particular letters, Be that as it may, we have 
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to Lord North. The letter to leek tee 
field again awakened public attention ~via 
600 additional copies were printed, We Aa 
no detailed account of the sale in Jany “ 
but 500 additional copies were printed of ¢ 
Public Advertiser which contained the letter in 
April 1771—100 of the June letter to the Duke 
of Grafton—250 for the first in J uly to the on 
—not one for the second letter to Horne Tooke 
of the 24th of July—200 for the August letter 
to the same—250 for the letter to the Duke f 
Grafton in September. With the letter to th 
Livery of London in September the sale fell 
250—with the letter of the 5th of October there 
was neither rise nor fall—with the letter of the 
2nd November to Mansfield it may have risen 
50, but we doubt it—and on the 28th with that 
to the Duke of Grafton it rose 350. And there 
ends the history of “ the immediate effect” anq 
the total effect, so far as the ‘ Day-book” has 
enabled us to carry out our inquiry. We have 
given these details as curious and interesting in 
themselves. Generally, we may observe, that 
beyond the above-mentioned sale of the parti- 
cular papers in which they appeared, the Letters 
of Junius did not effect any of the wonders 
attributed to them, either immediately or per- 
manently. The Public Advertiser had ong been 
a successful and rising paper. In the four 
years that preceded the first certain publication 
of Junius—that is, from January 1765 to 
December 1768—the monthly sale rose from 
47,515 to 75,450, nearly 60 per cent; whereas, 
from January 1769 to December 1771, durin 

which period the Junius letters appeared, it rose 
from 74,800 to 83,950, or little more than 12 
per cent. 

Mr. Britton tells us that “ a newspaper at that 
time was very unlike those of the present day. 
The sale was also comparatively very limited.” 
The above is proof that the sale of the Public 
Advertiser was superior to some of the existing 
London daily papers—and but little inferior to 
any of them except the Times and the Daily 
News. 

Again, Mr. Britton tells us that Sampson 
Woodfall was “the printer, and is presumed to 
have been the editor and chief if not sole pro 
Ss, These seem small matters :—but a 

nowledge of who were the proprietors may 
be more important in this inquiry than “judi- 
cious critics” dream of. What was the actual 
share held by Sampson Woodfall when Junius 
became a contributor we do not know; but we 
are enabled to state on the best authority—his 
own hand-writing—that in December 1776, if 
not at the close of 1768, he had a one-twentieth 
share and his father two twentieths! So much 
for Mr. Britton’s conjecture about the sole pro 
prietorship ! 
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INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 
[From our own Correspondent. } 
Lincoln, Thursday, July 27. 
Lincotn has long been an outlying county, famous 
for its fens and its cathedral, its Tom of Lincoln, 
its Hugh of Lincoln, its Jews’ House and Roman 
; ins, its Lincoln green, and its peculiar connexion 
with the Devil on a high place; not to forget 
, memorable line wherein Pope has placed its 
wealthy gentry with the lords of “fat Evesham,”"— 
orthe eels for which the innkeepers and our own ex- 
‘ence continue to assure us it is famous. Itisa 
ar bearing a bad name, long deserved and now 
undeserved,—little visited, but particularly worthy 
of the attention of the antiquary. In the city 
of Lincoln is the only Roman gateway now remaining 
inusein England. Here, too, is one ofthe most perfect 
of our Early English cathedrals, pitched on a lofty 
eminence overlooking a long dead level of what was 
once barren fen : and here are the extensive ruins of 
one of the finest episcopal palaces of which our 
clergy could boast,—as well as numerous and valuable 
remains of the Domestic Architecture of the Middle 
The visitor will not very readily forget either the 
Conduit in the High Street, the oriel window at the so- 
called remains of John of Gaunt’s Palace, orthe Stone 
Bow or Bar-Gate surmounted by the Guildhall of 
thecity; nor fail to remember the names of the Lacys 
and Clintons and Pelham-Clintons of the Lincoln 
peerage, and the mitred dignitaries of the cathedral, — 
men like Remigius, Alexander, Grosteste, and Izaak 
Walton’s good old Bishop Sanderson. But the at- 
tractions of Lincolnshire are not confined to the 
cathedral city of the county. The steeples of Louth 
and Boston have long been familiar to the English 
architect. ‘T'attershall Castle is one of the best spe- 
cimens of perpendicular brick-work to be found in 
the three kingdoms. Nor is the county without its 
historical associations. King John died at the Cis- 
tercian Abbey of Swineshead : at Crowland is still to 
be seen the venerable Abbey of St. Guthlac: and at 
Scrivelsbye are the seat and armour of the Dymokes, 
theroyal champions by descent from the noble family 
of the Marmyons. I am willing, therefore, to think 
that Lincoln was one of the best counties and 
one of the best cathedral cities that the Institute 
could have selected for the purposes of its annual 
meeting. 


ARCH. EOLOGICAL 


Your paragraphs from time to time will have led 
your readers to believe that the Lincoln meeting was 
likely to prove one of great attraction:—nor have 
you misled your readers. There is here (in perhaps 
the largest meeting that the Institute has yet had) one 
unqualified opinion that it is altogether good. There 
isnot a bed to be had in any of the hotels; and a 
new one of consequence (the Great Northern Hotel, 
near the railway) has only recently been opened. 
Visitors of wealth and standing have been obliged 
to put up with mean lodgings up narrow courts, and 
cater for their breakfasts at hotels or the houses of 
friends whose rooms are full. I am willing to attri- 
bute this increase in the attendance as much to the 
circumstance that the Continent is closed to English 
travellers as to any increased love for the study of 
antiquities particularly visible as yet in the lords of 
the fens of Lincoln. Love for the objects of antiquity 
vill, of course, attract a large body to the meeting: 
—curiosity will bring many more. A considerable 
portion of the visitors may probably be said to be 
composed of people who go because others go,— 
because they hear that the Museum contains a col- 
lection of “ auld nick-nackets,” and that the professor 
from Cambridge is the only person who can tell 
them, and tell them well, everything that is worth 
knowing about the Minster, of which the citizens 
may mney are—and we believe them—marvellously 
proud, 


You will not expect that I should give you 
(because you purposely, I observe, shun all such pro- 
lixities) any lengthened account of what was said at 
the numerously crowded opening meeting,—that I 
thould relate with the accuracy of a reporter for a 
daily paper what the Bishop of Norwich remarked 
® resigning the chair to the new President, Lord 

low, or what Lord Brownlow observed (shortly 
and well, though hesitatingly) touching the increasing 
interest evinced by all classes of people for the study 





of antiquities. Nor should I tell you, though it is 
necessary to indicate that such things were done, how 
the Bishop of Lincoln complimented the Bishop of 
Norwich and uttered some fine sayings occasionally 
applicable to the object of the Institute. It is 
enough to observe that the meeting terminated with 
a careful paper by Mr. Willson of Lincoln on the 
Episcopal Palace of the city; and that the members, 
after a stroll (on really a fine day) through the streets 
of Lincoln, remounted the “Steep Hill” (truly so 
called) and followed Mr. Willson through the noble 
remains of what must have been, in truth, a bishop’s 
palace. 

It is much to be regretted that the Palace when 
rebuilt a few years back was not rebuilt on the 
same site and in the same taste and spirit as the 
existing remains,—and that an ugly lodge was allowed 
to be erected from the materials at hand. Many of 
your readers will remember the position of this 
edifice. It stood immediately beneath the south 
side of the Cathedral; and commanded, therefore, 
a very noble view of Lincoln and the long line of 
distant churches reaching towards Newark in another 
county, You can still trace the walls of a noble 
hall (some 55 feet by 75) : the adjoining buttery and 
the tiled backs of a few fire-places may still also 
be seen surrounded with ivy, thorn, and elderberry. 
Much of it is Early English and in good taste, though 
the tallest portion (St. Alnwick’s Tower) is Perpendi- 
cular, Of the castle but a small portion of the 
original work remains; but the walls of the enceinte 
with their battlements have been carefully restored, 
and some of the lower parts are original. The 
mound of the keep still exists; and in one of the 
towers of the enceinte, at the north-east angle, is a 
vaulted chamber of about the end of the twelfth 
century, called Cobs Hall. The entrance gateway 
is partly Early Norman, with an outer casing of the 
time of Edward the Second. The postern-gate is 
also Norman, but walled up and not in a perfect 
state. The churches within and without the city 
are extremely poor:—St. Peter’s at Gowts, with some 
Norman work about it, is the best. The Jews’ 
House is rich and late Norman work; and appears to 
have consisted of only two rooms, one on the ground 
floor and one above,—which, however, may have 
been originally divided by a partition. The fire- 
place was in the upper room. On the side next the 
street the chimney remains and is carried on a small 
arch over thedoor. The interior has lost all original 
character. 


Before the members had half exhausted the riches 
of Lincoln, or had done much more than taken an 
outer survey of the Cathedral, it was found ne- 
cessary to dress for the public dinner of the Institute 
at the Corn Exchange. This was rather a gay, and 
certainly a crowded meeting—for ladies mingled with 
the company, and two hundred and fifty people in all 
sat down. This was a strong gathering for the first 
day. 

Public dinners and set speeches are generally 
drawbacks to early rising; but the antiquaries 
assembled here were, notwithstanding, early astir, 
next morning,—and it was soon known that the 
Architectural Section had commenced in the Assem- 
bly Rooms near the Cathedral. Many of us barely 
arrived in time to hear the beginning of what was 
said; for to lodgers down hill it is no easy matter to 
climb Steep Hill more than twice in one day. 
However, “a stout heart to a steep brae,”"—and up 
we were just in time to hear Professor Cockerell 
commence what proved to be a very entertaining 
lecture * On the Sculptures in the Presbytery of the 
Cathedral.’ These sculptures, thirty in number, fill 
the thirty spandrils of the triforium arches; and very 
beautiful they are in form and sentiment, though 
only indifferently seen on account of their great 
elevation. Mr. Cockerell, by the aid of drawings, 
had brought the designs, however, into more imme- 
diate contact with the eye; and many were sur- 
prised to find (city and county men professing anti- 
quities among them) how little they had hitherto 
felt the obvious beauty of these almost unnoticed 
sculptures. Mr. Cockerell claimed them as the 
work of English artists; and supported his position 
with much that must carry weight,—though cer- 
tainly not conviction, when something, as is usual, 
can be said, and pretty strongly too, on the other 





side. It would be injustice to Mr. Cockerell in a 
hurried paper like the present to do more than 
state the drift of his observations: of his views and 
the way in which he supported them I will send you 
an account before the meeting is over. The draw- 
ings will be engraved, it is understood, for the volume 
of the proceedings at Lincoln given to every mem- 
ber of the Institute in return for his pound subscrip- 
tion. 

Mr. Cockerell’s paper on the Sculpture was fol- 
lowed by a communication from Mr. Winston on 
the Glass of the Cathedral. The little that is old 
is so good, and so high up, and so little understood, 
that I was induced to make very full notes of what 
Mr. Winston said.— I will,” he observed, “ endea- 
vour to point out the remains of early English glass 
still preserved in Lincoln Cathedral. The little 
that remains is, I think, all of the first half of the 
thirteenth century,—of which date also is the greater 
part of the glass in Canterbury Cathedral. The 
great Rose or Wheel window in the north tran- 
sept must be admitted to be one of the most 
valuable and perfect works of the thirteenth cen- 
tury now in existence. The subject is the Church 
on Earth and the Church in Heaven,—and the 
greater part of the original glass remains in its 
original position, The whole central part of the 
window is occupied with a representation of the 
Blessed in Heaven,—Christ sitting in the midst. 
The sixteen circles which form the outer part of 
the window set forth the scheme of Man’s Re- 
demption and the efficacy of Holy Church. In the 
topmost circle is represented our Lord, seated on 
the rainbow, displaying the points of the nails in his 
hands and feet and the wound of the spear in his 
side. The two next circles on each side are filled 
with angels supporting the cross and other instru- 
ments of the Passion. In the next circle, on each 
side, are holy persons in the act of being conducted 
to Heaven by St. Peter and other Saints. The two 
next circles on either side are or have been occu- 
pied with the general Resurrection :—and each of the 
lowest five circles is filled with the figure of an arch- 
bishop or bishop in mass vestments. It is much to be 
regretted that no engraving exists of this window,— 
the want of accurate prints of entire windows being a 
serious obstacle to the study of ancient glass. One 
only of the subjects (the Angels holding the Cross) 
is given in Fowler's Mosaic Pavements and Painted 
Glass; but this is by no means an accurate represen- 
tation. It is not to be compared with the excellent 
drawings made from other parts of the window by Mr, 
Willson, jun., of Lincoln; which he has given me per- 
mission to use in illustration of my paper. No other 
portion of the early English glass in the Cathedral isin 
its original position. The white patterns which fill the 
five windows immediately below the North Rose have 
clearly been removed from other windows; and the 
same may be said of the contents of both the lowest 
north windows of the transept. In the westernmost 
of these two windows the figures of five angels 
playing on musical instruments have been inserted. 
These are Decorated, and belong to the west window 
of the nave. Most of the glass in the southern Rose 
isalso Early English,—and as well as that with which 
the four south windows of the transept are filled has 
been collected from other windows. The lower 
lights of the east windows of both the choir aisles 
are also filled with a collection of Early English 
glass; amongst which are some medallions represent- 
ing, according to Mr. Willson’s opinion, incidents in 
the life of St. Hugh of Lincoln, who died Bishop 
of Lincoln in 1200, and was vanonized by Hono- 
rius III, in 1220. This glass, I am told by Mr. 
Willson, was removed from the windows of the aisles 
of the nave some sixty years back; and a chantry 
in a chapel adjoining the nave, dedicated to St. 
Hugh, was founded by Bishop Hugh de Welles, 
who died in 1235. It is impossible not to recognize 
in all these remains those striking features which in- 
dicate the Early English style of Glass Painting; 
such as the extraordinary intensity and vividness of 
the colouring, caused by the peculiar texture of the 
glass—the strength and thickness of the outline 
of the drawing, which strength of outline was ren- 
dered necessary by the deep colour of the glass,— 
the tallness of the figures, their vigorous and spirited 
attitudes, the classical air of their heads, and the 
conventional character of their foliaged ornaments, 
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which exhibit the bulbous form given to leaves in 
Early English sculpture. 

“The North Rose window exhibits as well, I may 
observe, the general principles of compositioncommon 
to all Early English windows that contain a number 
of pictures. Each picture, the design of whichisusually 
very simple, is placed in a pannel having a deep- 
coloured ground and a rich border. The pannels 
themselves are imbedded in a coloured ground. Very 
little white glass is used; so that the window in its 
general effect is a mass of rich and variegated colour- 
ing in which the tints of the grounds predominate. 
The design, owing to the smallness of its parts, is 
confused when seen from the proper point of view— 
the floor of the transept. The various pannels 
which we see inserted into the other windows without 
doubt once formed parts of medallion windows; whose 
general effect may be gathered from that of the North 
Rose, and of whose general arrangement an idea is 
conveyed by the modern imitation window in the 
south aisle and by the original iron-work still remain- 
ing in the first window from the west in the south 
aisle.” 

To Mr. Winston’s communication on the glass of 
the Cathedral succeeded a paper by Mr. Nicholson 
(a Lincoln architect) ‘On the Ruins of Tattershall 
Castle.’ Of this I shall have more to say after 
Saturday, when the Institute will have visited Tat- 
tershall. Mr. Penrose followed Mr. Nicholson—and 
took the Cathedral for his subject ; but without dia- 
grams, and those somewhat complicated, I should 
fail in making known to you the peculiar principle 
which Mr. Penrose is of opinion governed our old 
architects in the construction of their cathedrals. I 
shall therefore pass on to the great feature of the 
day—Prof. Willis’s lecture on Lincoln Cathedral; 
which he delivered to a larger audience than the In- 
stitute has hitherto been enabled to bring together. 

I shall not attempt to follow the Professor (who 
was never in better vein) through the historical 
details connected with the Cathedral. He was very 
brief upon them himself, because there was nothing 
new to be told. Nor shall I stay to inquire whether 
it was said to please the Lords of the Fens that “in 
architectural excellencies Lincoln Cathedral is supe- 
rior to every other cathedral in England ;” an opinion 
in which Wiltshire men will hardly concur when 
they think of Salisbury—or Yorkshire men when they 
contemplate their own Minster,—or the men of Kent 
when they speak of the beautiful Cathedral of Can- 
terbury. Lincoln Cathedral, the lecturer observed, 
is valuable in the same way as Norwich, because 
it is quite clear there is not a vestige of what is 
called Saxon work about it—as the Saxon cathedral 
of the diocese had occupied an entirely different site. 
The oldest part of the present building is the west 
front, the work of Remigius, the first Norman bishop 
after the Conquest,—with some later insertions by 
Bishop Alexander, who died in 1147. The bulk of 
the building is Early English,—and Early English 
of one period; the Presbytery being the last main 
portion of the building that remains. But he could 
see, and would point out when he continued his lec- 
ture on the Cathedral, at least five or six different sub- 
divisions of style. The most curious was that part of 
the south-east transept which Godfrey,a French archi- 
tect from near Toulouse, had erected for Bishop Hugh, 
of Grenoble. There was a great deal of French conceit 
in what he did. “TI can trace,” said the Professor, 
“his eccentricities through every part of the building 
which he erected, from the floor to the vaulting. His 
double arcades were a great conceit; and his octagon 
shafts, with their detached shafts around them, in- 
troduced one of the most serious difficulties which 
the Dean and Chapter had to contend with in the 
repair of the Cathedral. Yet, with all his oddities, 
Godfrey hit on occasional beauties ; and the noble 
pier column, with the crockets between the detached 
shafts and the main pier, is one of the best of its 
kind in England.’ The Presbytery, Prof. Willis 
contended, was built for the express purpose of 
receiving the body of Bishop Hugh. The fabric, he 
observed, was in excellent repair and well cared for 
in every respect: but it was much and earnestly to 
be wished that the chapels should be no longer used 
as workshops or repositories for rubbish, — but be 
cleaned out and made, what they were intended to 
be, an integral part of one great whole, 








CLAIMS OF LITERATURE, 

Havine demonstrated, we trust, the author’s claims 
to share in the advantage and encouragement be- 
stowed on other professions, (not without some sense 
of shame that arguments on the point should be 
needed,) we proceed to canvass the means by which 
those claims may be satisfied. It is not our object 
to propose any definite plan so much as to suggest 
measures that may invite discussion. Some distinct 
provision combining whatever is practical and valu- 
able in the separate aspects of the question may here- 
after be submitted as the result of such discussion. 

Whatever difficulties may lie in the way of afford- 
ing pecuniary aids to literary exertion, none can exist 
against acceding the right of a defined social position. 
The establishment of a corporation analogous in 
principle to that of the Royal Academy, though with 
a wider scope, might at once be effected,—such an 
institution being empowered to confer honorary de- 
grees upon its members. No anomaly can be more 
monstrous than that of excluding the literary pro- 
ducer from those honours which are bestowed upon 
learning. The creator of thought is prohibited from 
the distinction conferred upon him who acquires it. 
He who is read in the classics assumes the degree 
which is withheld from him who may become one. 

Such an academy as we propose might either be 
exclusively devoted to literature and science, or em- 
brace the Fine Arts, oratory, and the stage. An 
institution of this kind, founded on a basis really 
national, would occupy a rank of the first importance, 
—and to be numbered amongst its academicians 
would be a virtual as well as a nominal dignity. 
Under the auspices of this society schoolg might be 
formed for the study of the Belles Lettres, the arts, 
sciences, and rhetoric. These schools would, of 
course, involve the establishment of distinct profes- 
sorships,—and thus secure both honour and emolu- 
ment to the men most eminent in their respective 
pursuits. Nor is there any reason why the develope- 
ment of such an association should be-confined to the 
capital. In London a parent institution might be 
organized which should have its branch societies in 
every populous town throughout the empire. Offices 
of distinction and utility would thus be multiplied in 
connection with the general advance of intelligence. 

On this head the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review suggests a proposal which we think entitled 
to attention. 

* Perhaps,” observes the writer, ‘‘in any comprehensive 
system of national education which the conflicting opinions 
and prejudices of party may permit the legislature ultimately 
to accomplish, means may be taken to render the Mecha- 
nics’ Institutes (many of which are fast decaying, and can- 
not, we believe, long exist upon resources wholly voluntary) 
permanent and valuable auxiliaries to popular instruction ; 
and endowed lectureships and professorships at the more 
important of these in our larger towns might be devoted 
to men distinguished in letters and science, connect them 
more with the practical world, occupy but little of their 
time, and yield them emoluments, if modest, still sufficient 
to relieve them from actual dependence on the ordinary 
public and trading booksellers.” 

The decline of mechanics’ institutes may easily be 
accounted for without implying on the part of their 
members either indifference to knowledge or pecu- 
niary depression. A rapid succession of lectures on 
the most varied subjects is not the best method of ac- 
quainting the student with any subject in particular. 
Whatever the merit of the discourses, they are not 
only of necessity limited expositions of their respective 
topics (for how can a science be taught in four or 
six nights 2), but the information actually gained is 
quickly displaced by the demands of a new theme 
on the attention. It is obvious that he who in 
six months is required to study as many different 
branches of knowledge will at the expiration of the 
period have made small progress in any one. 
Neither do we conceive that the instruction pro- 
vided at these popular institutions is at all com- 
mensurate with the real wants of the times. The 
developement of thought and the training of the in- 
tellect are more important than the mere dissemina- 
tion of facts. To educate the perceptions by which 
the mind masters truths for itself outweighs in value 
an encyclopedia of details. In most cases these 
more vital ends are, we fear, either altogether lost 
sight of or subordinated to those which are inferior. 
The masses, indeed, require association for mental 
culture :—but let it be a permanent and quickening 
culture. Let it include not only the exemplifications 
of literature and science, but their spirit and their 





laws also. While it presents the issues of 
men’s thoughts let it appeal to the faculty of ¢ 
in the student. The general establishment of such 
institutions—cheap lay universities for the peopl 

‘ ; ple 
would be a boon reflecting the highest honour on the 
Government that should confer it, A comprehensgiy 
education would thus be provided for the operative 
classes and a dignified competency for the professon 
of literature. Such extensive patronage would doubt 
less be liable to abuse, and the public teacher might 
in some instances—were means not provided for coun. 
teracting the liability—become the delegate of poli. 
tical system: but the danger would be in a great 
degree obviated by vesting the disposal of literary pre- 
ferment in a council selected from our most distin. 
guished authors. 

Nor need literary encouragements be confined t 
such measures as these. Hereditary distinctions are 
of course, undesirable;—both because they require 
large wealth to sustain them and because a dignity 
so eminently personal as that of thought can least of 
all be made matter of inheritance. But why, fol. 
lowing the example of Prussia, should not an “Order 
of Civil Merit” be created here which, contemplati 
every species of civil desert, would, of course, include 
that of literature? So simple a means of conferr} 
honour should scarcely have required a foreign pre 
cedent. 

Besides those pecuniary aids at which we have 
already glanced, there are numerous means com- 
patible with some degree of mental leisure by which 
Governments could mark their sympathy with letters, 
How many places are there in their gift for which 
education alone sufficiently qualifies the recipient! 
In the various commissionerships, in the Stamp 
Office, the Post Office, the Treasury, &c., how many 
are the vacancies which might be filled as creditably 
by literary men as by the unprovided scions or ser- 
vants of the aristocracy! It would be no great 
hardship upon an administration to ask that it 
should sometimes bestow in the recognition of in- 
tellect those posts which it frequently confers as 
the recompence of a vote. A system which should 
thus combine a modest competence with the dis 
charge of public duties would be far preferable to 
the grant of pensions—excepting in those instances 
in which age or long mental exertion may have pro- 
duced incapacity for service. On the pension list, 
as on the other national funds, the exhausted writer 
or his bereaved children will still have their share of 
claim with other classes for whom the nation thus 
publicly provides; but the yet vigorous intellects 
which Governments feel it fitting to reward are far 
more worthily treated by being converted to the 
public use in the ordinary functions of the state 
machine than by any sinecure recognition. The 
powers that are worth subsidizing are worth employ- 
ing—and the dignity of the literary character .re- 
quires that the literary man should take wages 
rather than alms.—We dismiss this topic by another 
quotation from the article in the Edinburgh Review. 
The doctrine and suggestion which it embodies have 
our full approval.— 

The principle of a pension list is not one that dignifies 
the community of letters, nor does it meet the question at 
issue. Even in a pecuniary point of view a sum might 
often be necessary for a limited period in the production of 
a particular work which it would not be necessary to con- 
tinue for life, and which need not be applied to the mere 
relief of positive distress or the support of infirmity and 
age. Schiller was in the prime of life and quite capable of 
becoming a bookseller’s drudge, perhaps of writing Grecian 
histories and works on animated nature, when two noble- 
men, thinking that his genius was meant for other things, 
subscribed to endow him with a pension for three years to 
enable him to do that which he was calculated best to do. 
It came to Schiller at the right time of his existence. It 
served, we believe, not only to aid his genius, but to 
his heart. Some help of a similar nature—a national fund 
= acre, with the pension list might not unprofitably 

estow. 


It has been truly urged by a recent writer* that 3 
just estimate of literary claims is even more impor 
tant to society than to authors themselves. This 8 
80, not only on the broad principle of equity, which 
none can violate without wrong to his own nature, but 
because such wrong becomes noxious to the perpe 
trator in precise proportion to the value of the 
benefit received. Were the uses of literature 
bounded by those external advantages which most 
men are so ready to acknowledge, less danger would 





* Mr. Forster, in his ‘Life and Adventures of Olivet 
Goldsmith.’ 
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the public from its own neglect. It is 
wal mental labours are intimately connected not 


only with our condition but with ourselves—because 


influences upon the heart, mind, and inner 
oy gate cannot withhold their just tribute without 

, ment to our own humanity. The amount 
of our gratitude to those who nourish our sympathy 
and intelligence measures the worth which we attach 

ualities. 

, ghd perhaps, be the very extent of literary 
service that precludes its due appreciation. Its aids 
gre so familiar and universal that custom has blinded 
ys to their magnitude. They enter too generally 
and minutely into our existence to be often regarded 
in their details. ‘They have so imperceptibly raised 
the whole tone of moral and mental life that few 
think of them in their specific results. The social 
man as he sits by his fireside in the bosom of his 
family feels indeed the sacredness of home—but he 
seldom recurs to that ministry which has for ages 
developed and consecrated the domestic sentiment. 
The book of travels transports him from the quiet of 
his parlour into other regions; he wanders beneath 
the shadows of the palm, traverses the desert with- 
out fatigue, and scales the mountain without peril. 
Does he think by what magic he masters space and 
time—of the vivid perception that brings home to 
him the distant—that the simple volume in his hand 
(as discovery follows discovery) may epitomize the 
exploring thought of centuries? The flower in his 

has disclosed to him the fine secrets of its 
mechanism—the planets above his head proclaim 
the order of their revolutions. Does he pause, as he 
should, to thank the science which has revealed in 
the beauty and magnificence of Nature the dignity 
of Law? 

It is at once the merit and in a worldly sense the 
disadvantage of a studious life that it begets a com- 
parative unwillingness to strive for the tangible 
prizes of the world. Not, indeed, because they are 
despised—but that the effort to gain them is adverse 
tothe meditative spirit. Its action and its energy 
may be incessant—but their sphere is within. Still, 
none can set a dearer value upon competence than 
he to whom competence is opportunity, freedom, the 
very condition of happy and uninterrupted labour. 
Neither can the honours which testify of a nation’s 
sympathy be indifferent to him who draws inspira- 
tion from his own. It is one thing to thirst for re- 
nown and wealth as incentives—another to rejoice 
in them as consequences. The writer who finds his 
chief stimulus in the hope of fame, wants the 
genuine impulse that can alone achieve it. The 
sordid motive never issues in a glorious result. Of 
that class for which we claim distinction as a right, 
those who can best dispense with it are those who 
most deserve it. But let not the disinterestedness of 
genius be perverted into an argument against its 
claims. If among its noblest illustrators there be 
some who by their virtual dignity are exalted above 
all care for its outward symbols, let them at least 
have the opportunity to waive titular honours—were 
it only to prove thereby the superiority and sufficiency 
of those which are inherent. 





PROPOSED REFORMS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Iv that part of the plan which requires that the non- 
reading men shall attend one of the University pro- 
fessors, there may be discerned a germ of something 
which, with consideration, may, we earnestly hope, 
be fostered into a mode of meeting and correcting 
the = defect in University education as it now 
stan 


Language, reason and observation are the three 
most striking indices of human organization: the 
tongue, the eye, and the mind, each requires its train- 
ing; and the connexion of each with the other two 
8 the basis of sciences. He who has learnt how 
to take good note of what he sees and hears, to ex- 
press himself with meaning upon it, and to infer with 

and accuracy, even though he have forgotten all 
the positive knowledge in the getting of which he 
trained himself, is a well-educated man. No system 
of instruction (except the purely professional) is 
Worth accepting unless a good answer can be given 
tothe question, When the material results of this 
instruction are all forgotten, what is left ? 

The Universities have never wholly ceased to 





act upon these maxims, so far as the tongue and 
the reason are concerned. Unmoved by the wits 
who have sneered at the matter of their teaching, 
and unhurt by the shallow defenders who have put 
forward no better answer than is contained in joining 
issue upon the mere utility of that matter, they have 
persevered in forcing upon their alumni the discipline 
of the classical languages and the exact sciences—the 
best training for the reason and its great vehicle of com- 
munication as connected with it. But when their sys- 
tem was formed, there was no discipline for the power 
of observation which deserved the name; and, with 
their usual slowness, they have allowed the natural 
sciences to grow up into a vast body of sound philo- 
sophy, based upon the purest observation, without 
forcing these valuable instruments of education into 
their service. Professorships have been founded, in 
plenty, to supply those who have the wish to learn; but 
nothing has been done to comp! the student to train 
the eye in connexion with the tongue and the reason- 
ing power. 

When the University of London was founded it had 
a splendid opportunity,—of which it did not avail 
itself. In deference to the cry against exclusive 
classics and mathematics,—a cry which might have 
been raised on good grounds, but was raised on very 
bad ones,—the new institution took a low standard 
as to literature and exact science (not lower, how- 
ever, than that of the ordinary degree at Cambridge) 
—and led the van of improvement, as was supposed, 
by setting the aspirants reading about chemistry, 
physiology and botany. No actual study of the 
material subjects of these sciences is enforced; and 
consequently, for the first time in liberal educa- 
tion, the student is employed on mere signs. For 
in language words are the realities—they are things, 
and are treated as things; they are, in fact, the things 
of the study, and not representatives of them. In 
exact science, the fundamental notions are necessary 
concomitants of our perception of existence, and are 
real, if anything be real. But when a student reads 
about organized structures, he is only employed upon 
words: or grant that indifferent drawings accompany 
his text, he has not that knowledge of the originals 
which is necessary to make any drawings effective 
vehicles of instruction. We do not, we confess, 
believe the story that a London University examinee 
described the blood as circulating down one leg and 
up the other; but we confidently appeal to the exa- 
miners themselves whether their experience does not 
make it sadly obvious that reading about external 
objects is not a discipline, except when the observation 
is trained upon the objects themselves. 

Now, the University of Cambridge might intro- 
duce this important element by requiring that all 
undergraduates shall attend and be examined by 
some one professor of the sciences of observation : 
the examination to be such, that progress can be 
shown by those only who have disciplined their facul- 
ties of observation. Botany is admirably calculated 
for the purpose,—because the materials are always at 
hand, and the daily walk would afford opportunities 
of practice. But it might be left to the student to 
make his own choice. We have not done with the 
subject. We think we shall be able to show that 
such additional discipline would tend to correct the 
evils of that excess of cramming, as it is called, which 
has so long diminished the good effect of the Uni- 
versity training. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
July 24. 

TueERE is yet one point on which I wish to say a 
few words; although I did not originally intend to 
enter upon matters of detail in these letters, It is, 
the machinery of the Society. 

A survey of the history of our body leads us to 
infer that the President must inevitably be either 
a tyrant, a cipher, or a tool; and if this condition 
be essential to our fundamental constitution, it will 
undeniably prove that our system is radically un- 
sound. The fact, indeed, is—that our Society is a 
microcosm of a petty arbitrary monarchy, notwith- 
standing our elective forms of government. It is true 
that we number nearly eight hundred members; but 
I believe that it is a rare case to see a hundred 
members present on the anniversary day to vote— 
a far more frequent number being from forty to fifty. 
The causes of this have been already pointed out 





[ante, p. 580]; and the result is that the farce of a 
mere form of election causes the governing body to be 
absolute and perpetual. Any change (except the 
circulation of a very limited number of persons who 
all act together upon the Council) is more allied to 
the dynastic change of an arbitrary government than 
to a ministerial change in a free and representative 
state. It mostly, therefore, happens that the Pre- 
sident is the stalking-horse of the Council, or the 
Council that of the President;— in the great 
majority of cases the former appears to be the most 
natural order of things. Indeed, with the exception 
of the presidencies of Sir Isaac Newton and Sir 
Joseph Banks, there has been no marked instance of 
the opposite one. The only cure for these glaring 
anomalies appears to be that all the resident Fellows 
should be induced to vote;—or even better, that 
non-resident Fellows, too, should be able to vote 
without attending the anniversary meeting, by means 
of proxy. This, indeed, would render the dark 
system of the ballot-box a source of difficulty,—since 
it would require that every balloting-paper should 
be signed by the Fellow who votes; but it would 
only be in keeping with the fair and open system 
upon other matters for which I have already pleaded. 
Science is not, or at least ought not to be, of any 
party; and they who wish to make it such, are the 
friends neither of science nor of the honour of the 
Society itself. Could something like this be accom- 
plished, we should cease to see the Society divided 
into two parties perfectly antagonistic to each other; 
and every improvement introduced into the details 
of management would cease to be the result of an 
acrimonious warfare of years and of a change of the 
entire officers and Council of the Society. History, 
however, tells of few cases where the so-called “triumph 
of principle” in the Royal Society has been anything 
else than the triumph of a faction. 

Either the President has legitimate functions as 
an officer of the Society, or he has not. If he have, 
they should be defined—if not, let the Presidency be 
abrogated as a matter of formal election by the Society. 
Viewed merely as the Chairman of the Council, the 
President ought to be elected from amongst the 
Councillors by themselves; and he should be invested 
with no functions but such as pertain to him as the 
ostensible representative of the Council on public 
occasions. I can myself discover no class of functions 
which legitimately belong to such an officer, that 
depend upon mere social rank,—and indeed very few 
for which a degree of social rank much above his 
Fellows is not a disqualifying circumstance rather 
than otherwise. If, however, his office be that which 
it has become the fashion to consider it,—viz., standing 
counsel and diplomatic agent with the Government 
for the Society—it is well worth while to consider 
whether we do not sacrifice more than we gain by 
the appointment—and likewise whether the Presi- 
dent's duties under this aspect be strictly compatible 
with those which devolve on him as Chairman of the 
Council. At all events, let the office and its duties be 
strictly defined,—so that we may know how to award 
praise or blame for the official acts which the Presi- 
dent performs. 

All the secretaries, or nearly so, have been pro- 
fessional men; the greater portion medical professors 
who had adventured on a career of London practice. 
The caprice of the public, the chances of life, and 
sometimes a certain degree of inaptitude in them- 
selves, always leave a great number of such men 
with only a small share of professional employment; 
notwithstanding that they may in many cases be men 
of average acquirement and fair merit, and even some 
of them men of a high order of intellect. Such men 
are naturally attracted to a body chartered for “ the 
improvement of natural knowledge,”— both on ac- 
count of the professional value of the diploma and of 
the more general character of the society which they 
meet at Somerset House. If possessed of tact, of 
pretty general information, and of a ready power of 
acquiescence with the views of the concurrent Council, 
these men get ultimately put upon the “ house list” 
and become well practised in “ working the machine” 
—the more adroit of them finally rising to the secre- 
taryships. The salary attached to the office, small 
as it is, is some object to such men; but the reputa- 
tion and its expected bearing on their ultimate profes- 
sional success are more important still. The interests 
of the Society are a secondary consideration,—and 
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this of necessity, as the Society is now constituted in 
respect to its mechanism. It is, indeed, true that 
few of the medical secretaries of the Royal Society 
have risen into extensive practice: instead thereof, 
they have for the most part got entangled in the 
meshes of party warfare and unseemly recrimination. 
Whether this result be inevitable or not I cannot 
affirm; although its almost universal occurrence leads 
to the conclusion that it must be so whilst the com- 
position of the Council and the arrangement of its 
duties remain what they have hitherto been. Such 
a uniformity of result in past times should warn the 
professional man of the sea of disappointment upon 
which he launches his bark and of the stormy course 
in which he sails when he enters upon the secretary- 
ship of the Royal Society under its present constitu- 
tions. It is not a particularly encouraging reflection 
for him who is about to enter on the office, that the 
great majority of his predecessors have been either 
formally or virtually driven from it,—and that they 
have thereby, in accordance with cotemporary opinion 
at least, been publicly “ disgraced.” This ought not 
to be :—nor need it be. 

The honorary or unpaid secretary of any society 
is generally its master,—his power of rule being his 
reward; the paid secretary is to all intents and pur- 
poses the servant of the society: but the secretary 
who is half-honorary and half-paid stands in an ano- 
malous position—something between the slave and 
tyrant—which itisdifficult to define, and to which the 
individual nature of the man alone can give a specific 
character. His life is a struggle between dependence 
and independence; and this struggle ends either in 
his retirement from office or in working his nominal 
dependence into a state of actual independence of 
the Council and Society alike. Our secretarial duties, 
such as they are, are performed by three of these 
half-paid gentlemen,—without being either beneficial 
or satisfactory to the Society at large. Dr. Roget, 
indeed, alleges that the work of the Secretaries is 
increasing every year; and if this be so, there is no 
question but that the Secretaries should be propor- 
tionally remunerated. At the same time, with the 
exception of the * Reports’ for printing in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings,’ I am unable to see how the cases which he 
instances tend so much to increase as they do to 
diminish the amount of secretarial labour. 

Be this as it may, I think the uniform working 
of our secretarial system proves the system itself to 
be unsuited to our purposes. Nor does it appear 
that the system of gratuitous secretaryships which 
has been adopted in the Astronomical (and some 
other Societies, perhaps) is calculated to answer 
better—excepting, indeed, that, unlike the Royal, 
those secretaryships are in no danger of becoming per- 
petual. It is worthy of consideration whether one 
paid principal Secretary, giving his whole time to the 
business of the Society, would not be more likely to 
do that business efficiently than three different half- 
paid ones whose professional avocations compel 
them to treat the Society’s business as “‘ mere bye- 
work.” Let the “something-nothing” at present 
divided amongst the three principal Secretaries be 
doubled, and offered to one single competent person. 
Men would then seek the appointment, not as a 
“stepping-stone” to something ulterior, but as the 
real and permanent business of their lives. A man 
so circumstanced would carefully avoid becoming 
a party-leader or an organ of party-movements : for 
he would know that his own interests were bound 
up with the interests of the Society, and damaged 
by all that did not contribute to its honour and use- 
fulness. It is not required that the Secretary should 
be a man devoted to profound original research or 
possessing very high intellectual qualifications; and 
indeed it is doubtful whether beyond a limited 
extent such faculties might not rather disqualify their 
possessor for the legitimate duties of a Secretary than 
otherwise. Orderly habits, quick perception, and a 
general acquaintance with modern science are wanted 
rather than “an original mind.” When we look 
round in the world, we find an immensely greater 
number of men who can appreciate a truth pro- 
pounded to them than who can discover it for them- 
selves—who can become perfectly familiar with all 
“natural knowledge”’ whilst they would not of them- 
selves add one iota to that which they found ready to 
their hands. In short, the secretarial qualifications 
for the Royal Society are very widely diffused amongst 








us, while the genuine philosophical character of mind 
is comparatively rare. As other plans have failed, 
let us at least give this a trial. 

It is difficult to understand the functions of the 
Assistant-Secretary under the present arrangement. 
A man of education, a barrister, and a gentleman, 
he is surely qualified to take the place of the 
Junior Secretary on public occasions—such as the 
evening meetings and the anniversary; and there 
appears every reason to believe that the duties 
of that office would thus be as efficiently performed 
as they are at present. Between the Secretary and 
Assistant-Secretary together all the business of the 
Society might be got through with ease to themselves 
and advantage to the Society: whilst nearly all 
opportunities for faction would be removed—and 
we might, if we exercised good judgment in the choice 
of Secretaries, reckon upon an immunity from the 
discreditable squabbles that have so often brought 
the Society into public contempt. 

In closing these letters, I shall make one proposi- 
tion more, as a safeguard against bad laws or the 
ambiguous expression of any laws whatever :—that 
the Council shall possess no power of making laws, 
—but be restricted entirely to the privilege of pro- 
posing them to a “special general meeting” convened 
for the purpose. Not, indeed, that the full powers 
of the university-caput should be conferred upon any 
council whatever,—though inconvenience might arise 
from not investing them with a portion of those 
powers. We should thus “draw the lion’s tooth,”— 
and as a society be the master of our own affairs. 

ANOTHER F.R.S., anp a ConTRIBUTOR TO 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 





THE WORLD'S WORK. 
I know the world will part us! It will break 
Life’s summer boughs away, and leave the scars 
Won in sore strife with fortune—and awake 
Thy soul to knowledge of her better stars. 
Telling how strange and adverse mine have been,— 
And thrusting as thy memory’s bribe, between, 
The dusty gain for which it works and wars. 
And what will poise the balance? Nought is mine 
That the world worships—beauty, power, or gold. 
For if some gifts that once were deemed divine 
Of thought and song are with me, ’twas of old 
That such were valued,—and true love assayed 
In traffic’s leaden scale hath never weighed 
Against the things of mean and earthly mould. 


There have been many a sad lone night and day 

Of change and toil and trial since we met 

By the old cottage hearth,—’tis far away, 

And desolate, like thy home memories :—yet 

Thou hast not changed in heart or look to be 

One of earth’s many cold and strange to me. 

The winters have not taught thee to forget :— 

But the strong world will part us. Thou wilt learn, 
Even with its narrow wisdom and poor pride 

That build upon life’s chances, to discern 

The blackening lines and losses that divide 

Me from the multitude ; like prison grate 

Which love may ne’er unlock,—though strife and hate 
Find through its bars a passage free and wide. 


Oh, that it might not be !—for thou hast worn 

A channel in my daily thoughts and ways 

For floods of memory, that will oft return, 

With torrent’s strength, to common scenes and days 

Which we have shared. Word, step and tone of thine 

Will bind my dreams to shores that are not mine 

As the world reckons in its birthright phrase. 

—It was a luckless but far-seeing heart 

That spoke :—and one made answer, “ With so much 

Of life’s dark knowledge, learn thy surer part,— 

Nor blame the world,—for it is made of such : 

Take sword and shield against affection; guard 

Thy soul, till, like thy fortunes, cold and hard 

It grow, defying Time’s and Memory’s touch !” 
Edinburgh. Frances Brown. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


WE have received from Mr. Cooper, the author of 
‘The Purgatory of Suicides,’ his version of the cir- 
cumstances connected with his name to which Mr. 
Fox alluded in the House of Commons—and which 
were subsequently [ante, p. 710] made the subject 
of comment by Mr. How, the publisher, in our 
columns. With Mr. Cooper’s request that we will 
give them publicity we comply, as justice at once to 
him and to Mr. Disraeli— 

Mr. Disraeli—to whom Mr. Duncombe gave me an intro- 
duction almost immediately after my release from prison— 


was the first literary man to whom I showed my = 
tory.’ His reception of me was so manly, and Ne ope 

: dation to publishers were so. prompt of 
severing, that, from heartfelt gratitude, I have agai ow 
again spoken of him to my kind friend Mr, Fox. I pa 
from me, therefore, that Mr. Fox derived his impression 
to the extent of Mr. Disraeli’s generous services, The = 
unavailing,—as Mr. How has truly shown: but Pen 
“flat denial” are table, i h as Mr. Fox Was 








not giving to the House of Commons a histo Mode 
and difficulties under which my ‘ Prison Signy eae 


t 
merit, 


out, but was appealing to a testimony of its poetical 
—a testi y dered more deci (for the 

political purpose) by its promptness, the difference jn poli. 
tical principles of the distinguished person who gave it, and 
the Mtl eter s recommendations by ie it was accom. 
P%5, Park Row, Knightsbridge. — 

Our attention has been very properly called by 
Director of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution to 
the use of the words “charitably distributed” which 
have crept into the published reports of the relief 
| administered to members of that Society and their 

families during the past year. These words do not 
properly represent the character of that relief_in. 
| asmuch, says our correspondent, as every recipient 
| has directly or indirectly contributed to realize the 
| present permanent fund of 18,0002. 
| In Liverpool a new literary institution has been 
| founded under the title of “ The Historic Society of 
| Lancashire and Cheshire,"—the Earl of Ellesmere 
| being its president. The care and publication of 
historical documents, antiquities, objects of natural 
| history, specimens of ancient and medieval art, & 
| connected with those two counties palatine are the 
objects of the Association. “The gradual changes,” 
says the prospectus, “ which have transformed this 
district from lands of comparatively little value to its 
present state, are as interesting locally as it is nation. 
ally instructive to trace the rise of the great centres 
of manufactures and commerce comprised within 
| the limits of these two counties. But while so much 
| has been of comparatively recent growth, it must 
| not be forgotten that there is much of historical and 
| antiquarian interest. The city of Chester has from 
| the time of the Briton, the Dane, and the Roman 
| been interwoven with many of the most important 
events of history. That ancient city still exhibits 
| traces of its original state which interest the traveller 
| from every part of the kingdom. The half-timbered 
| mansions of Cheshire are pre-eminent among the 
specimens of our domestic architecture : and are in- 
habited, as are the mansions of Lancashire, by fami- 
| lies of great antiquity and historical interest. The 
| ecclesiastical and feudal remains, the ruins of abbey 
| and castle, are numerous ;—and though all these 
| subjects have already attracted the attention of many 
| writers, some of them of considerable eminence, their 
| writings give but a faint insight into the stores which 
| exist.”__These it will be the business of this Society 
| to collect, classify, and render accessible. 
The Annual Congress of the Archeological Asso- 
ciation will take place this year at Worcester, from 
| the 14th to the 19th of August. A committee has 
| been formed, the use of the Guildhall has been 
| granted, and the public buildings of the city will be 
| opened for the gratuitous inspection of the visitors 
| The Association will, it is expected, make excursions 
to Malvern, Bredon, and other places of antiquarian 
| and historical interest.—In another part of our paper 
| this day will be found the opening portion of our re- 
port of the doings of the Archeological Institute at 
Lincoln. 

The Scientific Congress of Italians, which was to 
have been held at Sienna this year, is suspended on 
account of the war. The meeting it is at present 
intended shall take place in that town in 1849,—and 
at Bologna in 1850. 

The bust of Luther, whose absence from the 
Bavarian Walhalla has been the subject of frequent 
comment, has been at length, it is stated, admitted 
into that temple of honour—and has taken its place 
between those of Holbein and Copernicus. 

A paragraph has been going the round of the papers 
which states that the Parisian mob had taken 
sion of the Jardin des Plantes and destroyed ¢ 
beasts and birds. This we are able to contradic, 
Nothing has there been injured, though the place 
was at the mercy of the people for three days. _, 

The remainsof Queen Mary of Gueldres, the consort 
of James the Second, recently discovered inthe sacristy 
of Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, of which she 
was the foundress, have been removed, as intended, 
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1 Royal of Holyrood,—and there re-in- 
eo ma it may be hoped, their final rest. 
‘The coffin bore the following inscription :—“ Mary 
of Gueldres, queen of James II. king of Scots, 
inburgh, a-D. 1463, removed from thence and re- 
interred in the Chapel Royal, Holyrood, 15th July 
1948." The agent of the Duke of Hamilton, as 
deputy-keeper of the Palace was chief mourner— 
and the Lord Provost, magistrates, town council, and 
members of the Antiquarian Society (by whose care 
this removal has been brought about) formed the 
funeral cortege. The vault in which the royal re- 
mains have been deposited, says the Scotsman, was the 
ing-place of James V., of Magdalen of France 
his first queen, of the Earl of Darnley, and of other 
of the monarchs and royal family of Scotland. The 
of the mob, however, at the period of the 
Revolution, sadly impaired this royal sepulchre— 
which has since been allowed to remain in a state of 
dilapidation and decay; and the leaden coffins which 
at no distant date inclosed the remains of the “ illus- 
trious dead,” have been entirely carried away, with 
rtions of the skulls and other bones.—A cast of 
the head of the-queen was taken the day before the 
funeral, in presence of the council of the Society of 
Antiquaries and of a number of literary and scientific 

men. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
,. with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
British Artists, is OPEN Daily from Ten till Six. 
18.5 1 y 18, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Will Close this Day, July 29. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The FOURTEENTH ANNUALEXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their Gattery, Firty-TuHrer, Pat Mavi. Admission, ls. ; 
logue, JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


THE EXHIBITION OF MULREADY’S PAINTINGS, 

, &c. to promote the formation of a NATIONAL 

GALLERY of BRITISH ART, NOW OPEN at the SOCIETY 

of ARTS, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHI, WILL CLOSE on 
SATURDAY, August the 12th.—Admission, 1s. each. 

ERUPTION OF MOUNT ZTNA. 
NEW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
representing MOUNT A.TNA, in SICILY, under three aspects— 








Brening, Sunrise, and during an Eruption; and the INT 
of 87. MARK’S at VEN Ick. eftects— 


with two i—Day and Night. 
Pema tee latter, the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Upen 
from till Six.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under Twelve 
Years, Half-price. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The NATURAL 
HISTORY of the ELECTRICAL EELS, illustrated by Gal- 
vanic Eeperimente. new and important Experiments in 
ELECTRICITY by ISHAM BAGGs, Esq., explaining the 
PHENOMENA of THUNDERSTORMS and the CAUSE of 

GHTNING. POPULAR LECTURES by Dr. RYAN and 

BACHHOFFNER. Dioramic Effects are exhibited in the 
New Dissolving Views, which, with the Chromatrope and Micro- 
are shown on the large Disc. Experiments with the Diver 
ll. New Machi and Models described.—Ad- 

nission, 1s,; Schools, Half-price.—The New Catalogue, ls. 











SOCIETIES 


BotanicaL.—July 7.—J. E. Gray, Esq., President, 
in the chair.—Among the donations announced was 
acollection of Azorean specimens, presented by T. C. 
Hunt, Esq., Her Majesty's Consul at St. Michael's. 
The specimens were collected at St. Mary’s; and 
among them were eight species not before found in 
the Azores, though found in South Europe.—Mr. 

presented a specimen of Schistostega pennata 
(H.and T.), collected by him near Llanrwst, Wales, 
in May last. 


_ Ernxovocicat.—May 17.—Sir C. Malcolm, V.P., 
in the chair—A paper ‘On the Migration of the 
Ancient Mexicans, and their Analogy to the existing 
Indian Tribes of Northern Mexico,’ by G. F. Rux- 
ton, Esq., was read.—That portion of Mexico clas- 
ically known as the Valley of Anahuac has been 
peopled, in Mr. Ruxton's opinion, by at least nine 
distinct tribes, who succeeded each other in that 
omparatively circumscribed tract; the first being the 
Toltecans, and the last, who held it at the time of 
the conquest by the Spaniards, the Aztecs. Con- 
temporary with these the wild and wholly barbarous 
people called Ottomies hovered on the extreme boun- 

of its civilized states,—refusing to benefit by 
the exam ple of the immigrated tribes, and for the most 
part engaged in constant warfare with them to recover 
thelands of which they had been despoiled. ‘The Otto- 
mies, then, were probably the aborigines ef Anahuac; 
anda certain analogy may be traced in their cha- 
meter and habits to the savage tribes of Apaches who 

the northern states of Mexico at the present 
fime, It is certain that the Toltecs, as also the 








Aztecs, came from the North; and, according to the 
traditions of the people, the Toltecs brought with 
them a high degree of civilization,—higher than that 
ossessed by the Aztecs. But that the ancient Mex- 
icans had attained to any other than the most pri- 
mitive stage is not borne out by any remains which 
are left in these days to direct our judgment. The 
Aztecs are supposed to have inhabited a country 
north-east of the Gulf of California, called by them 
Azatlan; but where the exact locality of this was is 
entirely conjectural. Somewhere about the year 
1160 of our era they commenced their migration to 
the South,—and the cause of this movement is 
equally involved in obscurity. Itis generally affirmed 
that the Aztecs were not originally an agricultural 
people. That this is an error any one who has 
visited the ruins of the ancient towns on the Gila 
and in other parts of northern Mexico can testify. 
The remains of ditches and canals by which the 
corn-fields were irrigated are plainly perceptible— 
and the fields themselves can in many parts be dis- 
tinctly traced. The Indians of northern Mexico, 
including the Pueblos, appear to belong to the same 
great family—the Apache, from which branch the 
Navagos, Apaches Coyoteros, or Wolf-eaters, Mes- 
caleros, Moquis, Yubissias, Maricopas, Chiricaquis, 
Chemeguabos, and Yumayas, which are tribes of 
the Moquis and the Nigoras, a small tribe on the 
Gila. All these speak dialects of the same language 
more or less approximating to the Apache, and of 
all of which the idiomatic structure is the same. 
These people are eminently distinguished from the 
New Mexicans or descendants of the Spanish con- 
querors in their social and moral character; being 
industrious, sober, and honest — the women as re- 
markable for chastity as the New Mexicans are 
notorious for the laxity of their morals. The Pueblo 
Indians are the original inhabitants of New Mexico. 
Though they have embraced the outward forms 
of the Roman Catholic Church, they still cling to 
the belief of their fathers and celebrate in secret 
the ancient rites of their own religion. The aged 
and devout of both sexes may still be often seen on 
the flat house-tops with their faces turned to the 
rising sun, from which direction they expect that, 
sooner or later, the God of Air will make his ap- 
pearance. They are the most industrious portion of 
the population,—and cultivate the soil in a higher 
degree than the civilized descendants of the Spaniards 
themselves. They number about 12,000, without 
including the Moquis, who have preserved their in- 
dependence since the year 1680.—Mr. Ruxton is of 
opinion that if all the historians who have worked 
up into romance the meagre materials afforded by 
Mexican history had written only what they con- 
scientiously believed—if the ancient Mexicans had 
been described to be what in truth they were and no 
more, a tribe of Indians dwelling in lodges of stone 
and living by agriculture,—we should be better able 
to appreciate their real state, and to draw a just 
comparison between the pomp and glory of the court 
of Montezuma and the regal splendour displayed at 
the present day in the medicine lodge of Tum-ga- 
cosh, or Buffalo Belly, the chief of the mighty 
nation of the Comanche. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuvr. Zoological, 3.—General Business. 
1. Botanical, 8. 





PINE ARTS 


Fine-Art Gossirp.— We have seen at Mr. 
Hogarth’s the drawings by Mr. George French 
Angas of which we spoke last week [ante, p. 731]. 
They are forty-eight in number—and are intended 
for publication. They consist, as we have said, of 
sketches of the Amazulu, Amaponda, and Amakosa 
tribes of Kaftirland—with portraits of Hottentots, 
Fingos, Griquas, and Malays, and specimens of 
the landscape scenery of the Zulu country and 
Natal. They include, also, examples of the botany 
and entomology of Natal. These drawings are valu- 
able additions to our knowledge of the conditions 
under which the tribes in question exist :—and many 
of our readers may probably be surprised at the rude 
state of civilization which they bespeak. Every 
implement is noted down—whether for household 
purposes, for war, or for the chace: and Mr. Angas 
has great merit for the minuteness with which these 





things are here reproduced, when we remember his 
constant state of locomotion—in circumstances often 
of great personal danger, and always of great 
discomfort. Mr. Angas, we understand, has been 
appointed by Government to accompany Mr. Layard 
next month as naturalist and draughtsman in a fur- 
ther exploring expedition among the ruins of Nineveh. 
They are to proceed direct to Constantinople ;— 
where they will be joined by Col. Williams and another 
traveller. 

The Exhibition of Mr. Mulready’s pictures at the 
Rooms of the Society of Arts will close, we under- 
stand, on the 12th of August. The experiment, we 
fear, must be considered a failure—s® far as the 
objects contemplated by the Exhibitions of which 
this forms the first are concerned. After every item 
of expense has been paid, there will not, we believe, 
be much above three hundred pounds remaining as 
the produce of this Exhibition, for the purpose of 
commissioning the artist. 

It is now understood that Earl Lovelace is the 
author of the article on the Houses of Parliament in 
the Westminster Review. It shows his Lordship to 
be more than ordinarily qualified for architectural 
criticism—though we can by no means subscribe to 
all his opinions or remarks. We are disposed to 
agree with him that the position of the Victoria Tower 
is an anomalous one: that so lofty a mass introduced 
at one corner of the general plan may give the edifice 
what is termed a lop-sided appearance from whatever 
point of view it may be regarded—and will itself look 
too much like an excrescence and afterthought. But 
notwithstanding this, we confess to our sincere admi- 
ration of the Victoria Porch, or royal portal. It 
strikes us as being superlatively fine and grandiose; 
and seems so complete as to require nothing more 
than to be now finished up in its upper part so as 
to correspond in height with the other or east angle 
of the south front. Were this done, all objections 
against the position of that Tower would vanish at 
once. The Porch would not at all interfere with or 
disturb the general balance and correspondence of 
parts otherwise attended to for architectural ensem- 
ble. If tower there must be, after all, why not place 
it in the centre of the western line of buildings ; which 
are not yet begun,—nor is the design for them perhaps 
definitively determined on by the architect? Before 
the idea thus thrown out by us be thrown out in 
another way by others—by being thrown aside and 
pooh-pooh-ed away—it might be not amiss to bring it 
to the test of ocular demonstration by means of draw- 
ings. 

Of the Goodwood Race Cups for the present year, 
two are manufactured by Messrs. Roskill & Hunt, 
of Bond-street, and designed and modelled by Mr. 
Alfred Brown, One of these—the Stewards’ Cup— 
is a vase partly taken from the Warwick Vase, with 
some alterations as to the handles, &c. On it are 
represented the method of catching wild horses in 
South America by the lasso. The bas-reliefs contain 
four subjects: the wild horses started—a wild horse 
run down and the lasso thrown—the peon receiving 
the shock of the capture of the horse—and the over- 
throw and saddling of the struggling captive. The 
other cup consists of a group representing an episode 
in the Battle of Hastings—the attack by Norman 
knights upon the standard-bearer of Harold. Robert 
Fitzernest, the leader of the party, is overthrown 
by a blow from the battle-axe of Leofurn, and falls, 
together with his horse, upon the plain; at the same 
moment Leofurn receives his death-wound from the 
weapon of a Norman knight,—and the standard is 
captured. The third cup is manufactured by the 
Messrs. Garrard, of the Haymarket, and designed 
and modelled by Mr. E. Cotterell. It consists of a 
vase in the arabesque manner,—which is the first 
work of its style yet produced in England. Mr. W. 
Spencer is the modeller of this portion of the cup. 
The vase is surmounted by a group which represents 
the son of Saphadin, brother to Saladin, receiving 
knighthood from the hand of Richard Cur de Lion, 

We have received more than one communication 
on the subject of a certain expression of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s zeal for the cause of re- 
trenchment which our correspondents consider ill- 
chosen as a matter of taste and not to be logically 
sustained. It appears that, among proposed reduc- 
tions to effect a saving of expenditure, the Newcastle 
School of Design is to go, so far as the Government 
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is concerned—the salary (150/. per annum) of the 
head master, Mr. Scott, being announced for with- 
drawal. Weknownot whether it be true or not that 
this school has failed to answer the object for which 
it was intended,—or whether there be any special 
circumstance justifying the economy in the specific 
instance. We will make some inquiry into that 
matter: but meantime, we may observe that it is not 
as regards their subsidies to art or literature that the 
public has yet begun to complain of the extrava- 
gance of our rulers—and that the same amount of 
cheese-parings could probably be realized in some 
other quarter which can better bear scraping than 
these. 

At Washington, on the 4th inst., the Americans 
laid the foundation-stone, forty-eight years after the 
hero’s death, of the national monument to the 
memory of Washington,—in presence of the Pre- 
sident and his cabinet, the Congress, and the foreign 
ministers, with high ceremonial. The American 
eagle looked down upon the scene in the person of 
a living bird, from the summit of a grand masonic 
arch through which the platform was reached. Mr. 
Winthrop was the orator of the day; and read his 
oration from an old chair of General Washington’s 
brought from Alexandria for the occasion. The 
mallet used was that which Washington himself 
employed in laying the corner-stone of the Capitol.— 

e monument will be a shaft rising out of a colon- 
naded Pantheon to the height of five hundred feet. 

As may be supposed, says a correspondent, writing 
to us from Paris, there are few visitors here. Apart 
from curiosity, there is nothing whatever to render 
an abode at Paris desirable. The eye aches with 
the constant sight of soldiers—and the ear with the 
roll of the revolutionary drum. There is little 
doing in the department of the Fine Arts—and 
much undoing. Many a tasteful design embodied 
in the precious metals has perished before the 
necessity of coining five-franc pieces. The sculp- 
ture of the Pantheon has been sadly injured by 
the cannonading. The two colossal statues of Re- 
publicanism and Immortality which were in a line 
with the principal entrance, within the building, are 
reduced to skelet Indeed, the firing was so well 
directed and so continuous that a breach has been 
made in the thick stone wall opposite the main door. 
The highest portions of the dome exhibit traces of 
balls which were directed against the insurgents 
perched on the loftiest points, from which they fired 
with deadly effect on the troops beneath. The in- 
terior of the Pantheon continues to be occupied by 
soldiers We may mention, however, that a Society 
of Lithographic Artists are engaged within the palace 
of the National Assembly in perpetuating, from 
likenesses taken by means of the Daguerreotype, the 
faces of the nine hundred representatives composing 
that body.—The Palace of the Louvre, it is stated, 
is about to be finished: the plans presented by 
MM. Visconti and Trélat, Jun., having been adopted. 
The difficulty of providing money has been overcome 
by the offer of a company to make all the necessary 
advances, on transfer of an adequate portion of the 
estates of the crown. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
MUSICAL MAL-PRACTICES. 

A hundred years ago an opera-soprano, one Joseph 
Jozzi (who sang, by the way, in the work which 
Gliick wrote to commemorate the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s victory over the Scotch rebels), thought fit, on 
leaving the stage, to take to harpsichord-teaching ; 
and by way of getting together a stock-in-trade, coolly 
appropriated the sonatas of Alberti—then little 
known out of Italy—played them as his own, and 
published them in London and Amsterdam with 
his name prefixed. Some years later, suspicions of 
similar traffickings attached themselves to an English 
tenor singer who aspired to gains as an opera-writer, 
and set ‘Blue Beard.’ Who has forgotten the 
satirical “ style and title” which Sheridan affixed to 
the name of Michael Kelly,—* Composer of wine and 
importer of music”? We have been used to remem- 
ber the story of the Alberti bass and to laugh at the 
Wit’s joke as illustrating the lax morality of a past 
age. No more highwaymen on Finchley Common, 
—no more land-pirates !—so ran the self-complacent 
strain: and if Punch’s cut of “the Lion” roaring for 





his breakfast reminded us of Lord William's ‘Tuft 
Hunter,’ *twas but as the exception which proved 
the rule. Alas! the good policemanship of a corre- 
spondent forbids us to rest in the pleasant delusion ! 
We are no better than our fathers. There be mu- 
sical traders in “conveyed” goods among us even 
now—evil-doers as careful in attempting to disguise 
their pilferings as the bird-fanciers who can pluck and 
paint and otherwise disguise stolen fowl so com- 
pletely that even the parent which laid the egg could 
hardly, save by its chirp, know her offspring again !— 
Mr. George Linley has hitherto held a fair repute 
among English ballad-mongers: but here is a new 
production bearing his name,—‘ Spring time return- 
ing,’ —sung by Miss Dolby, written, composed, and 
inscribed to his friend, put forth with as much effron- 
tery as if the music were indeed by Mr. George 
Linley, and not by Herr A. F. Lindblad whose de- 
licious Swedish songs have been so often reco led 


Meyerbeer, it is said, announces that his *P,. 
phéte’ is to ” his best work. Considering }; 
as a composer for effect, we imagine that it wy 
hard for him to out-do ‘Les apenas ae 
have far exceeded him in melody (his tunes 
frequently trenching upon what is trivial or pri 
most writers surpass him in construction, since the 
manner in which his compositions are patched must 
strike every one who reads the score to be awkward 
and ungainly:—but as regards colour he jg unsur. 
passed. It is the fashion to call the earlier part of Le, 
Huguenots’ in its original form tedious, By ourselves 
it was never found so; so charming are the grace and 
gaillardise of the revelling nobles and the saye 
page, crossed by the rude, angry music given to the 
Huguenot soldier,—so chivalresque and elegant is 
the court music at Chenonceau :— both gradual) 
introducing the hearer to the times and scenes =. 





in this journal! In the first collection of these (pub- 
lished by Messrs. Schuberth & Co. of Hamburg)willbe 
found a Lied entitled ‘ Nahe’ and in triple time. This 
Mr. Linley has appropriated—written in two-fourths 
—changed the accompaniment—spoiled the second 
part—and published it as his own. The defence 
that out of a fresh and wild melody, by omitting 
one or two characteristic touches (such as the 11th 
and 12th bars of the original), he has made a piece 
of namby-pamby as colourless as former composi- 
tions bearing his name, will not save Mr. Linley. 
—To talk of coincidence, again, were lost time. 
That the case is one of identity and transcript, with 
a few bungling changes to conceal the misdemeanour, 
every musician must perceive upon an instant’s com- 
parison: and we trust that “the profession” has too 
much self-respect to allow such a transaction to pass 
without the severest reproof. What is the use of 
agitating for copyright measures—what the hope of 
or chance for native talent—if matters of meum and 
tuum are to be thus unblushingly disregarded ? 





Royat Irauian Opera, Covent GarRDEN.— 
‘Les Huguenots. —Immediate and ephemeral suc- 
cess, as we indicated last week, was not the thing 
aimed at by the composer of ‘ Les Huguenots’; but 
the opera has for fourteen years kept its place as 
chief attraction at the theatre for which it was written. 
It must be established with any public, we repeat, 
ere it can be thoroughly enjoyed:—once esta- 
blished, it is likely to wear. In England, however, 
—slow reformers though we be—some things move 
more rapidly than in France. That which it cost 
the Académie eight months to accomplish* has been 
“ got up” by Signor Costa and his forces in about 
three weeks of “the season.” Our connoisseurs, too, 
are neither slack nor timid in finding out what they 
like. ‘Les Huguenots’ succeeds brilliantly. This 
day week, the attention, “still as death,” of the 
crowded audience was nearly as striking as the mag- 
nificent performance of the third act. The chorus, 
was increasingly firm and sure in duties the most 
difficult which ever stage-chorus was called on to 
perform. The principal characters acted with added 
passion and spirit. We must emphatically call 
attention to the by-play of Madame Viardot in the 
conspiracy scene leading up to the fearful situation 
of the duett which follows it; exhibiting a nature, 
delicacy, thorough mastery over every resource of Art, 
and nice avoidance of exaggeration, such as are too 
rarely met on any stage—such as we have not seen 
on “the boards” of the Opera since Pasta left them. 





* While, however, it is but fair to England to insist upon 
the difference which exists between a theatre assisted by 
Government and one which is exclusively a private enter- 
prise,—while we further point out that our neighbours of 
the Grand Opéra of Paris are contented with three newly- 
studied works at the utmost in the course of the year, 
whereas the audience frequenting Covent Garden has already 
been treated to nearly twice that number of operas within four 
months,—we must mention, as a piece of musical history, 
that the delay in the production of ‘ Les Huguenots’ at the 
former was not altogether an affair of progressive rehearsal. 
The opera underwent important alterations and reconsider- 
ations after it was brought into the theatre—some most 
essential ones—at the instance of poor Nourrit, the original 
Raoul. In the conspiracy scene, The Queen had at first the 
part subsequently given to St. Bris ; but the voice and the 
presence of another female were found disturbing to the 
scene, distracting the attention from the situation of Valen- 
tine,—and the change was made, ‘‘ Piles of music” (to avail 
ourselves of the words of one of the first cast) ‘* were carried 
away * Les Huguenots’ while it was under rehearsal.” 
This, too, we are told, was the case with the ‘ Robert.’ 





Pp whose fate is presently to thrill him with 
terror and anxiety. Again, there have been few 
cimens of contrast more enticing than the antiphony 
and mixture of the Rataplan Huguenot chorus with 
the Catholic Litany in the ‘ Pré aux Clercs,’—or than 
the minuet in the ball-scene of the last act as coming 
before the final trio. It is lost time to undervalue 
this merit. It is wit wasted in a Rossini to charac. 
terize some odd combination of instruments as “bien 
champétre ;”—it is easy to explain that the tremen. 
dous effect of the close of the “ Poignard” chorus ig 
simply owing to the use of a peculiar group of 
drums. Those who give themselves up to the stage 
will find most of these “ ¢ricks’’ irresistible, as pro- 
ducing a vivacity of dramatic effect totally unpara- 
goned. Neither are they, as some fancy, at every 
one’s call. No one has tried harder to “ witch his 
public” by similar expedients than Verdi; but in 
spite of his efforts much of his music is only queer 
and harsh,—as deficient in brilliancy as it is redun- 
dant in noise. There is Herr Wagner, again, at 
Dresden, with his own “ patent mixtures” and bizarre 
devices of orchestral combination :—but who heeds 
or hears the music of ‘ Rienzi’ or ‘ The Flying Duteh- 
man’ beyond the limits of the Saxon capital ? 

Effect, then, is Meyerbeer’s greatest merit; but his 
power over expression has been underrated. The 
andante of the duett between Valentine and Marcel, 
her romance, the opening of the allegro of the grand 
duett in F minor, may be all cited as examples of true 
pathos in music. Nor, though the stretto of the final 
trio be familiar in its strain, can the tone of elevation 
and triumph, rising to the very last unisonal notes of 
the composition, be too highly admired. Here, again, 
it may be remarked, the excitement is kept up by 
the orchestral treatment; but this is immaterial, 
seeing that the desired emotion is enkindled, and 
after a succession of emotions the most strong and 
varied that dramatic music can excite. 

Of course, within limits like these there is no 
dwelling upon all the peculiarities of so vast and 
elaborate a work as ‘Les Huguenots.’ The Lon- 
doner enjoys the best performance which the opera 
has had out of Paris; albeit even here ‘ Les Hugue- 
nots’ is given with “a difference.” Every work suffers 
by translation; and some piquancy must needs be lost 
to one or two of the choruses by the substitution of 
more languid Italian syllables for the sharper talk 
of the original text. In London, too, the opera is 
shortened by about an hour's music,—the first and 
second acts being laid together. We may as well spe- 
cify the principal omissions. They are as follows. 
In the first act, Raoul’s entrata ‘ Sous ce beau ciel,’ — 
the elegant and courtly piece of ensemble ‘ L’aven- 
ture est singuligre’—and other chorus music belong- 
ing to the gallants. In the second act, the bandeas 
chorus is replaced by Mdlle. Alboni’s aria with 
chorus. From the third act the two-part rondo of 
the gipsies is missing. In the fifth act, Raoul’s solo 
interrupting the ball scene is suppressed: also the 
final chorus, which merely consists of a few bars 
of noise to accompany a change of scene, 80 that 
the frequenters of the Rue Lepelletier might be 
treated to a sight of the massacre. Many of these 
pieces have been long since laid by in Paris—and 
none is, musically, much to be regretted save the 
second. None of the suppressions impede 
action of the story. Further, it has been found 
expedient, here as elsewhere, “to cut” some of the 
pieces retained, for the purpose of reducing the 
opera within reasonable limits, On the manner of 
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performing this delicate operation no two maestri 
will be agreed. Generally, we think discretion has 
wisely exercised—-M. Meyerbeer, we are told, 
being principally answerable. We do not regret the 
remplissage of the aria for Marguerite, nor the repeat 
inthe stretto of the duett between Valentine and Marcel, 
nor the too long-drawn-out pageant music at the 
end of the scene in the ‘ Pré aux Clercs.’ But we are 
not sure that the finale to the first act (which ori- 
ginally belonged to the second) has been fairly 
treated; and we must strongly protest against the 
excisions in the challenge septuor,—which go far to 
destroy the effect of one of the finest examples of 
climax extant in opera. We would have submitted 
to yet further retrenchments in the earlier part of 
the opera rather than have lost the few bars so 
rapidly passed over in performance, but so seriously 
missed. While in the chapter of regrets, we may 
mark the absence of the peculiar instrument which 
(and not the clarinet) ought to accompany the vows 
of the lovers with the blessing of Marcel, in the last 
scene. There is a want, too, of power in the harps, 
—whichin Paris “ did their spiriting” with amazing 
brilliancy. 
To conclude :—London has seen nothing like this 
formance and that of the last act of ‘ La Favorita.’ 
A taste for grand opera does not grow up in a day: 
especially among the class who frequent our expen- 
sive musical theatres in search of a favourite cava- 
tina or to listen to the elect notes and bewitching 
tours de force of the Cynthia or Hyacinth of the 
minute. And let us guard against its being con- 
ceived from our praise that the conditions of grand 
opera could not be more musically conciliated than 
by Meyerbeer. If, for instance, we match the second 
act of ‘ Guillaume Tell’ against the fourth of ‘ Les 
Huguenots,’ as pieces of composition—we find the 
feataccomplished. But we think that grand opera 
is particularly congenial to the taste of the wide 
English public : and till, at least, a new melodist or 
composer shall come who shall give us another 
‘Barbiere’ or another ‘Sonnambula,’ managers are 
wise to exert themselves in its cultivation. If, how- 
ever, we are to have performances so great in scale, 
we must put up with less variety. A rapid succes- 
sion of such feats as the production of ‘Les Hugue- 
nots’ is utterly impossible, were the Government 
ever so ready to vote supplies to the theatres—were 
every vocalist as accomplished in every style, school 
and language as Madame Viardot—were there two 
Signor Costas and two orchestras in the same house, 
and Maugraby the magician, with a faéry purse, for 
its manager. 





Otrmpic.—On Monday was produced a slight 
sketch, in one act, under the title of ‘ Emigration, 
the Remedy,’—a sort of political lecture in dialogue, 
designed to aid the objects of the Society for Pro- 
moting Colonization. A young married farmer and 
a London mechanic, both reduced to destitution, 
accept a twenty-pound note from’ a benevolent old 
gentleman to take them to Australia;—after which 
the Genius of Industry shows, in vision, the happy 
colony with its inhabitants engaged in their pastoral 
“ry and their festival pastimes. Such a piece 

of course, no claim to review as a drama,—but 
merits notice as a “sign of the times.” 





MaryLEpone.—Mr. Buckstone’s ‘ Dream at Sea’ 
has been produced here, with Mr. Johnstone as Black 
Ralph, Mr. Howe as Launce Lynwood, and Miss Fanny 
Vining as Anne Trevanion. It is not, however, on 
these, the serious characters, that the revived melo- 
drama depends for its success, but on the two 
Keeleys in Tommy Tinkle, the village muffin man, 
and Biddy Nutts, his sweetheart. Nothing in their 
way can be better. Still, we doubt whether the Do- 
mestic Drama is destined to be the Attractive Drama 
at this theatre. The Audience was scanty in num- 
bers, but respectable,—and evidently pleased. The 
management has yet to ascertain, or create, the taste 
that shall insure good houses. 





Musica, anp Dramatic Gossir.—We perceive 
by the Times that the arrangements for the Worces- 
ter Festival, which is to be held on the 5th, 6th, 
ith, and 8th of September, are completed. They 
Tun as follows: — The principal vocalists are 
to be Madame Castellan, Malle, Alboni, Miss 





Dolby, Miss Williams and Miss M. A. Williams; 
Signor Lablache, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lockey, 
Robinson, and Machin. Messrs. Willy and Blagrove 
are the leaders. The band and chorus will number 
nearly three hundred and fifty performers. On 
Tuesday morning there will be full service performed, 
comprising Handel’s Dettingen ‘Te Deum,’ Pur- 
cell’s ‘Jubilate’ in p, Dr. Hayes’s anthem ‘O! 
worship the Lord,’ and Mendelssohn's anthem ‘ As 
the hart pants.” On Wednesday morning ‘Elijah’ 
will be given entire,—on Thursday morning, part 
of Dr. Crotch’s ‘Palestine,’ Beethoven’s ‘Engedi,’ 
‘The Mount of Olives,’ and a selection from the 
‘Creation,/— on Friday morning, the ‘ Messiah.’ 
The evening concerts will include Mendelssohn's 
music to the ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,’ selections 
from Haydn’s ‘Seasons’ and Weber's ‘Oberon’: 
and the overtures to Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora,’ Mozart’s 
* Zauberfléte,, and Bennett’s ‘ Naiades.” A new 
madrigal has been written by Mr. Barnett expressly 
for the occasion,—and Miss Kate Loder is to play. 
In the above programme the improved solidity of the 
selections for the concerts cannot fail to strike every 
one who is familiar with the “ music meeting,’ in the 
provinces as it was twenty years ago. 

The season, so far as Music is concerned, seems 
disposed to “ die like a dolphin” (as Byron hath it). 
Some of its greatest attractions have been reserved 
for its last hours. Mdlle. Lind is about to treat 
the two-guinea public on Monday to the song with 
two flutes from ‘Le Camp de Silésie. Of ‘Les 
Huguenots,’ the production of the year, we have 
spoken at length. It is said in Covent Garden that 
it will not be the last grand production there :—that, 
though ‘ Haydée’ must needs be laid by, ‘ Guillaume 
Tell’ will yet be given for M. Roger. What a busy 
hive is our artist-world—even till the 12th of August 
announcesthe vacation! Singersare jostling each other 
with provocative talk about operas in the winter season 
—lItalian, French, German, English: and, move by 
move, and year by year, these must be better and better 
sung and acted if the public is to be pleased. They 
must, also, let us submit, be cheaper, if any “estate” 
is to thrive; and if prima donnas and tenors have any 
generosity to Art for this they must prepare them- 
selves, or else for an alternative more fatal to none 
than to themselves.— But this is a parenthesis. 
There is, at all events, plenty of musical life if not 
of stability in England :—and our foreign friends (we 
are sorry for the cause in part) are beginning to re- 
cognize it. In a letter printed in the Gazette Musicale, 
wherein M. Berlioz promises sketches of our musical 
doings, there occurs a passage to which no French- 
man would have affixed his signature fifteen years ago 
—since from M. Fétis down to Herr von Raumer 
(taking in the way Baron d’Haussez, Prince Piickler 
Muskau, and othersuch “small deer”) there has hardly 
been a foreigner, light or heavy, esthetic or romantic, 
who has not mocked at the money which “ those 
English” spend over music and the small extent 
of their real knowledge and taste. Let us hear 
M. Berlioz now;—premising that the circumstances 
of his sojourn and musical career here were by no 
means calculated to increase his charity. “I now 
see for myself,’ he writes, “to what point the ideas 
generally entertained in a portion of Europe on the 
aptitude of the English for music and on the taste for 
the Art which the great public of London possesses 
are strange and at variance with truth. Yet more: 
fine voices even [this “even” is a little droll! ] are very 
common in England. I need go no further for proof 
than those of our excellent choristers of Drury Lane, 
—whose musical intelligence, further, is very lively, 
and who, instead of standing fast on each side of the 
stage as motionless and cold as organ-pipes, take part 
in the action with animation and sagacity. And how 
sustained is the attention of the play and concert 
going public to the most serious works!” Testimo- 
nials like the above are to be noted, not with the 
silly purpose of flattering national vanity or the 
“odious” one of encouraging comparison—but to 
mark progress made and to encourage yet further 
efforts and endeavours. 

Our daily contemporaries yesterday announced 
the decease of Mr. Frangois Cramer, at the age of 
76. He was for forty years the leader of the Ancient 
Concerts, and held a like post at our provincial fes- 
tivals. Though as a violinist he was unequal to 


of the old school his experience gave him value, 
Without disrespect to the man, we must still re- 
mark that honours and high offices can no longer be 
won as easily as in the days when he came to his 
promotion. 

Two benefit concerts have been given this week ; 
that of Mdlle. Guenée—yet another pianist !—and 
Mrs. Hampton's. At the latter, besides the attraction 
of many singers from the Royal Italian Opera and 
that of the Lady’s own Irish ballads, Mr. Benedict and 
Mr. Osborne, her brother, played an elegant piano- 
forte duett, the composition of the latter. 

Meanwhile, the theatres of Paris seem struggling 
to “get upon their legs” again. “The only speech,” 
says a correspondent, writing to us from Paris, 
“that was attentively listened to during my visits 
to the Assembly was that by Victor Hugo advo- 
cating an annual grant of 680,000f. to the Paris 
theatres. This, as you know, was carried—but not 
without opposition: some representatives being of 
opinion that the theatres of the entire kingdom are as 
fully entitled to receive support from government as 
those of the capital,_whilst others conceived that if 
any sum were granted it should be levied on the inha- 
bitants of Paris alone. It was curious to see the atten- 
tion paid to the author of ‘Notre Dame’ while in 
melo-dramatic oratory he declared that to the intel- 
ligent Parisians ‘le théatre est un calmant efficace et 
souverain, —and that ‘peu d’attroupemens résistent a 
un théatre ouvert; aucun attroupement ne résisterait 
a un spectacle gratis’! ‘Aye,’ exclaimed M. Flocon, 
‘si l'attroupement avait ding!’ Fancy a large part 
of London reduced to ruins by cannon—the city in 
a state of siege—the inhabitants plunged into deep 
physical and mental misery from want and mourning 
for the loss of relations and friends—and then con- 
ceive a member of the House of Commons proposing 
to give gratuitous representations of vaudevilles, &e. 
at the theatres asa panacea for the sufferings and 
sorrows of the inhabitants! Surely, the yoke must 
be light the sense of which vanishes before a gas-light 
illusion!” While Mdlle. Rachel is disreputably 
vagabondizing up and down Belgium and Holland 
with La Marseillaise by way of a new part, her 
comrades of the Thédtre Frangais are playing 
Alfred de Musset’s delicate little proverbs and come- 
dies of manners :—pieces, let us note, as remote 
from the humours and interests of the time as the 
trifles of Marivaux and Dorat, which the Fleurys 
and the Contats dared to exhibit to the Tape-durs 
of the first Revolution! The Opéra Comique seems 
to be non-plussed for lack of novelty. Heavy is 
its loss, too, in the departure of M. Roger. Mdlle 
Grimm has also left it for the Grand Opéra. There, 
we read of something more like promise and activity : 
of preparations for M. Scribe’s ‘Jeanne la Folle,’ a 
grand work set by M. Clapisson—of a new ballet, 
‘Les Amazones’—and of the engagement of M. Marie, 
a gentleman who set out from Paris as a tenor and 
(reversing the fashionable order of things, which is 
now-a-days for every singer to mount the scale) has 
come back from Italy asa baritone. From Parisian 
sources, too, we learn that M. Ole Bull is superintend- 
ing the confection of a violin on a model of his own, 
which is to be something special._What has become 
of M. Liszt's pianoforte with two “decks of keys,” 
over the building of which he, too, some three years 
ago, was very eager? It is surprising how few of 
these attempts at entire novelty as distinct from 
improvement come to any good issue. 











MISCELLANEA 


Suspension Bridge at Niagara Falls.—It is con- 
templated to have the foot bridge at the Falls ready 
for crossing on the 4th of July. This suspension 
bridge is the most sublime work of Art on the conti- 
nent. It makes the head dizzy to look at it,—and yet 
it is traversed with as much security as any other 
bridge of the same width. We were present while 
the workmen were engaged in hanging the planks 
over the fearful chasm. It looked like a work of 
peril,—but was prosecuted with entire safety. Not 
an accident” has happened since the first cord was 
carried across the river at the tail of akite. It is 
impossible to give the reader a clear idea of the 

deur of the work. Imagine a foot-bridge 800 





the requisitions of modern composition, in music 


feet in length, hung in the air, at the height of 230 
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feet, over a vast body of water rushing through a} 


narrow gorge at the rate of thirty miles an hour. If 
you are below, it looks like a strip of paper suspended 
by a cobweb, When the wind is strong, the frail, 
gossamer-looking structure sways to and fro as if 
ready to start from its fastenings,—and it shakes from 
extremity to centre under the firm tread of the pe- 
destrian. But there isno danger. Men pass over 
it with perfect safety, while the head of the timid 
looker-on swims with apprehension. We saw the 
first person pass over — Mr. Ellet, the builder. 
His courageous wife soon followed him :—and for two 
days hundreds, attracted by the novelty of the thing, 
took the fearful journey. It is worth a trip to the 
Falls to see this great work,—although it is not pro- 
bable that one in twenty will have the nerve to cross 
upon it. For, strange as it may seem, there were 
those who had no hesitation to slide over the awful 
chasm in a basket upon a single wire cable, who 
could not be induced to walk over the bridge. And 
this aérial excursion is thrillingly exciting. A seat 
on a locomotive travelling at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour is nothing to it. When you find yourself 
suspended in the air, with the roaring, rushing, 
boiling Niagara 250 feet below you, if your heart 
don’t flutter you will have nerve enough to swing 
over Vesuvius! And yet the sensation is not a!to- 
gether unpleasant. The ride itself, as the old lady 
said about skinning eels, “is nothing when you get 
used to it.”—-Another new attraction at the Falls is 
the excursion from the site of the suspension bridge 
to within a few rods of the Horse-shoe Falls in 
‘the little steamer Maid of the Mist. In no other 
mode can the visitor obtain so grand a view of the 
great cataract. Every one makes the trip; and all 
express the same sentiment, that the Falls are not 
seen in all their sublimity and grandeur except from 
the deck of the Maid of the Mist. The run is made 
with perfect safety.— Albany Journal. 


The “ Man of Ross.’’—The magistrates of Ross 
have just decided a curious question with reference 
to the right of the public to enter the pleasure grounds 
called “The Prospect,” adjoining the well-known 
hotel at Ross called “ Barrett’s Hotel,” overlooking 
the river Wye. It appears that in the year 1693 John 
Kyrle, the * Man of Ross,” whose name has been cele- 
brated in poesy, bought these premises, which com- 
mand beautiful views of the Wye and the surrounding 
magnificent scenery, for the purpose of devoting a por- 
tion of them asa public walking-place. Subsequently, 
he sold the property ; reserving to himself the right 
to plant trees and make a public walking-place for 
the inhabitants of Ross and visitors,—who were at all 
times to “ have free ingress and egress to, from, and 
in the said piece or parcel of land for their walking 
or diversion.” The inhabitants of Ross and visitors 
accordingly exercised this right up to the year 1837; 
when Mr. Barrett bought the whole of the terms in 
the premises,—but still there was reserved the right 
of the public to walk on a footpath 22 feet wideand 
80 feet long. Mr. Barrett subsequently inclosed 
part of the walk:—and now denies that the public 
has any right of access to it. 


Experiments with Chloroform.—In the Lancet, Mr. 
Nunneley, of Leeds, states that chloroform and other 
anesthetic agents can, he believes, be applied locally 
to a part to produce local insensibility to pain,—the 
brain being unaffected, consciousness being retained, 
and the limbs and other parts not subjected to the 
action of the anesthetic agent retaining their usual 
anesthetic condition. His opinions regarding the sup- 
posed valueand safety of this new mode ofadministering 
anesthatic agents had been formed by Mr. Nunneley 
on the results of experiments. By the local appli- 
cation of chloroform to the limbs of frogs and toads 
and the hind legs of rabbits he had rendered these 
parts anesthetic; and he obtained (he states) similar 
results in the human subject from keeping his finger 
immersed in anesthetic fluids for half an hour or an 
hour. In one case, where the operation for artificial 
pupil was to be undergone, he had (he mentions) 
rendered the parts nearly insensible by applying to 
the eye for twenty minutes previously a small quan- 
tity of the vapour of chloroform. 


Instinct of Vegetables.—If a pan of water be placed 
within six inches on either side of the stem of a 
young pumpkin or vegetable marrow, it will in the 
course of the night approach it, and will be found in 





the morning with one of its leaves floating on the 
water. This experiment may be continued nightly 
until the plant begins to fruit. If a prop be placed 
within six inches of a young convolvulus or scarlet- 
runner, it will find it, although the prop may be 
shifted daily. If after it has twined some distance 
up the prop, it be unwound and twined in the oppo- 
site direction, it will return to its original position, 
or die in the attempt; yet, notwithstanding, if two 
of these plants grow near each other, and have no 
stake around which they can entwine, one of them 
will alter the direction of its spiral, and they will 
twine round each other. Duhamel placed some 
kidney beans in a cylinder of moist earth; after a 
short time they commenced to germinate, of course 
sending the plume upwards to the light, and the root 
down into the soil. After a few days the cylinder 
was turned one-fourth round,—and again and again 
this was repeated until an entire revolution of the 
cylinder had been completed. The beans were then 
taken out of the earth; and it was found that both 
the plume and radicle had bent to accommodate 
themselves to every revolution,—and the one in its 
effort to ascend perpendicularly, and the other to 
descend, had formed a perfect spiral. But although 
the natural tendency of the roots is downwards, if the 
soil beneath be dry, and any damp substance be 
above, the roots will ascend to reach it.—Farmers’ 
Magazine. 


The Ordnance Survey of the Metropolis.—The area 
intended to be comprised in the metropolitan sur- 
vey is something above 200 square miles,—or nearly 
130,000 acres; and the map is to be constructed on the 
very large scale (for a district of such an extent), of 
60 inches to a mile, or one inch to 88 feet,—which, 
when completed, will occupy about 900 sheets three 
feet by two feet, or about 5,400 square feet of paper 
or copper. The London survey will be connected 
by its triangulation with the general survey of the 
country, and in its levelling with the one uniform 
datum plane to which the altitudes of the Ordnance 
six-inch map are referred. By this means, when 
the map is complete, the relative levels of any two 
points within theeight-mile radius of the metropolitan 
survey, or of any part of London and any part of 
the north of England, may be seen at a glance by 
those who require, and know how to look for, the 
information.— Builder. 

Lithographic Stone.—Among the prizes offered by 
the Paris Society for the encouragement of arts and 
manufactures, is one of 1,500f. (60/.) for the dis- 
covery and practical working of new quarries of 
lithographic stones in France; the society being con- 
vinced that there exist in many localities of the 
country places where lithographic stones may be 
quarried to advantage. —Builder. 

Edwin and Emma.—A monument bearing the 
following inscription has been set up lately against 
the west end of Bowes Church, in Yorkshire, by a 
gentleman of the name of Dinsdale, to perpetuate 
the remembrance of a remarkable incident which oc- 
curred there many years ago.—“ Rodger Wrightson, 


jun. and Martha Railton, both of Bowes, buried in 


one grave: he died in a fever, and upon the tolling 
of his passing bell she cried out, ‘ my heart is broke,’ 
and in a few hours expired, purely thro’ love.’”” Such 
is the brief touching record contained in the parish 
register of burials. It has been handed down by 
unvarying tradition that the grave was at the west- 
end of the church, directly beneath the bells. The 
history of these true lovers forms the subject of 
Mallet’s ballad ‘ Edwin and Emma.’ — Darlington 
Times. 

London Antiquities.One of the most valuable 
existing collections of London antiquities was recently 
brought to the hammer by Messrs. Sotheby. It had 
been accumulated at considerable trouble and expense 
by a gentleman who, we believe, was formerly in the 
employ of the corporation,—and who, previously to 


| the sale by auction, offered it to that body for a sum 


much below its real value. The offer was, of course, 
declined. But what becomes of the assertions made 
now and then so emphatically of the anxiety of the 
city authorities for a museum? The value of the 
collection just sold lay in the authenticated proof of 
the objects having been dug up in the city; and it 
should therefore have been kept intact,—and if the 
city refused to purchase, it was then the duty of the 





British Museum directors to have treated for it 
But nothing of the kind was done :—and the labour, 
of fifteen years were overthrown in three hours by 
the auctioneer’s hammer.— Builder. 


A Rare Bird. — Those interested in ornithology 
will be pleased to hear of the capture, for the first 
time in the British Isles, of the melodious willoy 
wren, Sylvia Hippolais of Temminck, which wag 
killed at Eythorne, near Dover, on the 15th of June, 
It is a beautiful specimen, and in the most perfect 
plumage; and the person who shot it was attracted 
by its extraordinary loud and melodious song. It jg 
a species which has hitherto never been found jn 
England ; and Gould states, in his ‘ Birds of Europe,’ 
that it is somewhat singular that this species, @ 
familiar to every naturalist on the Continent, and 
which inhabits the gardens and hedgerows of those 
portions of the coasts of France and Holland that 
are immediately opposite our own, should not, like 
the rest of its immediate congeners, more diminutive 
in size, and consequently less capable of performing 
extensive flights, have occasionally strayed acrog 
the Channel, and enlivened our groves with its rich 
song,—which is far superior to that of either of the 
three other species of the group, and only equalled 
by those of the black-cap and the nightingale —Daily 
News. 


An Ancient Relic.—A very good though incom. 
plete specimen of a canoe was recently taken out 
of the bed of the Tay, at Sleepless Island. Like 
all that have been found, it is simply the trunk of a 
large oak, hollowed out and rudely shaped into the 
form of a boat. One of the ends is lost; but the 
remaining portion still measures about 22 feet in 
length. It is intended to bring it to Perth, and to 
take measures for preserving it as a relic of the past. 
—Perthshire Courier. 


Moving a House.—The Americans have been out- 
done in this kind of work at Messrs. Ransome & 
May’s, Orwell Foundry, Ipswich ; where a brick-built 
house, two stories high, 26 feet by 18, has been 
removed a distance of 70 feet, and raised 2} feet, 
without sustaining the slightest crack in the walls or 
ceilings, or even in the papering of the rooms. The 
removal was accomplished under the direction and 
superintendence of Mr. Worby, the manager of the 
works ; and the modus operandi seems to have been 
this :—A series of holes, 6 inches square, was first 
made through the brickwork, close to the ground, at 
intervals of 3 feet, all round the house. Through 
these holes were inserted cantalevers, or pieces ot 
timber about 4 feet long; and the earth, inside and 
out, having been cleared away, the ends were made to 
rest on blocks of wood,—so that during the removal 
of the foundation the superstructure would rest en- 
tirely on them. The next operation was to remove 
the foundation, and to lay in its place long pieces of 
timber, 11 inches square; these had a coat of mortar 
laid on as a bed for the brickwork, and were then 
lifted up to the walls, forming a kind of framework, 
on which, the cantalevers and blocks being removed, 
the house stood as firmly as it did on its original 
foundation. The building was then raised to the 
required height, one side being elevated at a time, 
and a number of longitudinal timbers of great strength 
laid underneath, and continued along the ground 
as far as the new foundation. As a precautionary 
measure, the sides of the house were bound in by 
means of stout planks run up at the angles, and fas 
tened together with iron rods. ‘The whole of this 
preliminary work occupied some time to complete, 
the workmen only turning to it when they had 
nothing else to engage them. The timbers along 
which the house was to slide having been well 
three bottle-jack screws were brought to bear upon 
one end of the framework, and the process of loce- 
motion commenced. The rate of travelling was 
about one foot in five minutes; but as a long delay 
occurred each time the screws were refixed and go 
into play, not more than 25 feet could be accomplished 
inaday. The house is now standing on its secon 
foundation, none the worse for the experiment to 
which it has been subjected.—Suffolk Chronicle. 





To Corresponpents—C.—W. K.—J. P.—J. C,-Your 
Bilious Corr dent ived. 


Erratum—P. 717, col. 1, 1, 37, for “ Antipholis” read 
Antipholus. ; 
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In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


NARRATIVE OF THE 
EXPEDITION 


SENT BY HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT TO 
THE RIVER NIGER, in tue Year 1841, 
Under the Command of CARTAIP HENRY DUNDAS 
TROTTER, RN. 


By CAPTAIN Wik L : AM ft LEN, R.N. P. R.S. &e. 
sate Commancer of H.M.S. Wilberforce ; and 
T. K. i. THOMSON, M Mo &e.. Surgeon, RN. 
One of the Officers of the Expedition. 
{ Now ready. 





1. 
NEW WORK BY TIE HON. ADELA SIDNEY. 


Tn 3 vols. post Svo, 


SADNESS AND GLADNESS. 


By the Hon. Apria Sipney, 
Author of ‘Home and its Influence.’ 
(This day published, 


3 vols. post 8vo. with Portraite. of Pope Pius IX., the Emperor 
Leopold, and Manzoni, 


ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, 
CONTRASTED WITH ITS PAST CONDITION. 
By James Wurresipe, A.M. M.R.ILA. 


One of Her Majesty's Counsel. [Now ready, 


v. 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo, 
SECOND EDITION OF 


HAROLD: 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS; 
AN HISTORICAL KOMANCE, 
By Sm Epwarp Butwer Lyrron, Bart., 
Author of * Rienzi, ‘The Last Bays of Pompeii.’ &e. 
| Now ready, 


In 3 vols, demy 8vo. with Portraits and numerous other Illus- 
rations, 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS, 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR SOCIETY. 


By AnpREw STEINMETZ, 
Author of * The Novitiate,’ *The Jesuit in the Fomalig.” 
[Now ready, 
vil. 
Tn a small volume, 


THE TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
CONSTITUTION : 


MAGNA CHARTA, THE PETITION OF RIGHT, AND THE 


BILL OF RIGHTS, 
With Historical Coomente and Remarks on the Present 
Political Emergencies. 
By E. S. Creasy, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 


oe. &. of History in U niversity ( ollege, fenton, and late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 





Ricnarp BentLey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET-STREET, 
will publish on August Ist, 1848. 


L 
RANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a 
Pictorial History. By wag Long, —y- A.M. Part IV., 
with a Portrait of T in Wood, price 1s.” 


THE LAND WE ‘TIVE IN: Part XIII, 


price pie. containing the Laxe District, with a View of Ulleswater, 
teel, and Eleven Woodcuts. : 


THE NATIONAL "CYCLOPADIA. Part 
XIX., 1s. 


Iv. 
KNIGHT’S FARMER’S LIBRARY. 
Part XVIL., 1s. 6d. 


v. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
STANDARD EDITION. Part XXV., 4s. 


PICTORIAL BIBLE.—The Inpex is pee 





ng) 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. ; 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY "MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST, 1848, 


Contents. 
1. The Angel of Toil. By D. F. M'Carthy. 
t The Rniehtiye Tel f Sir Guy of N d, By thi 
e Kn e rman 
Le Wa rept er Soll r Guy of No ye. By the 
4. A Few Words on Poems, Poetry, and Poets. 


6. The Last Tenant. 
6. What has Religion to do with Politics? 
7. The Re of the Union in Bri 
8. Stray Hints toa ka ng set down at Grand Cairo. 
= The Gap of Barnesm 
0, The late Rey, William n Archer Butler. 
i The Condition of Ireland. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, O'Ulier-street. W.S. Orr & Co.. 
14, Strand, London, Sold’ by all Booksellers at Pat and 


— ECLECTIC REVIEW; for AuGusT, 
contai 


The Punishment of Death. 
% Five Years in Kaffirland. 
< Lord Hervey's Helgn of George IT, 
LO) Ign 0 rge 
. Davies's *Betlnate of the Human Mind. 
The Chevalier Bayard. 
8 Sketches of the Purita 








for immediate Publication, when the Work may be h 
in Four Volumes, cloth boards, price 3i. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AU- 
THORS. Parts XI. and XII.. will be published on September 1, 
and October 1, completing the Series in Four Volumes. 


London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-stree' 
and =~ *% all Booksellers in Town and Senas, 


2mo. price 1s. 6d. a new edition of 





EATH. ‘DISARMED of his TERRORS: a | 


Course of Lectures. 
B the Rev. R.C, COXE, M.A. 
Hon. Canon of Durham, and Vicar of "Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
_, Rivingtons, | St. Paul's | — eae and Waterloo-place; and 


‘Of whom may a hi had, by the same Author, 
WOOD-NOTES: the Silviludia of M. Casimir 


Sarbievius ; witha Translation in English Verse. 58 





of EDINBURGH. 
Vol. XVI, Part 1V., for the Session 1847—1848. 

Contents : fe NS Dr. Thomas Charles Hope, late Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. By Thomas Stewart 
Traill, M.D.—On the Ocloaring Matter of the Morinda citrifolia. 
By ‘Thomas Anderson, M. tice of the Orbit of the Binary 
Star a Centauri, as recently determined by Captain W. 8. Jacob, 
Bombay Engineers. By Professor ©. Piazzi Smyth.—An Attempt 
to Improve the present Methods of wey the Strength and 
Direction of te Wind at Sea. By Pro’ . Piazzi Smyth.—On 
the Products of the Destructive Distillation « of “Animal Substances. 
Part I. By Thomas Anderson, M.D.—On the Action of the Dry 
Gases on Organic ite Colouring i —, es its relation to the Theory 

By ¢ ilson, M.I 

Edinburgh : Robert ‘Grant & Son, 82 

G. Bohn, York-street, London. 


Just published, price 2s. 


J OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


1 Statiaticn of the Labouring Classes of London, Physical, Econo- 
Social, Moral, and Vital. 
2 Public Libraries of Europe and America, 
3. Registration Statistic 
re ‘ables of Mortality, Corn, Currency, Bankruptcy, &c. 


John William Parker, 445, West Strand. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 15, price 68., will be published on Ist of August. 


Con — 
1, Forster’s Life of Goldsmith 


3. Stoughton’s Spiritual Heroes. 

4 ones, Agriculture, and i Physiology. 
"s Rollo and his Race. 
— Literature. 


Phistessindionahe and Henry 








uits. 
Sterling’s Tite and Writings. 
. Tractarian Novels. 
. Revolutions and Religion. 
. Criticisms on Books, Fine Arts, &c. &c. 

London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Scationers-hall-court. 


NO&ktsa BRITISH REVIEW, , No. XVIII. 
Contents, 
I. The WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE, Esq. 
II. BROWN’S EXPOSITORY ——— 
III. JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL ATL 
IV. MEMOIRS of SIR THOMAS POWELL BUXTON. 
V. GHOSTS and GHOST-SEERS, 
VI. ROME; its PRESENT STATE and PROSPECTS, 
VIL Mr. BROOKE’S JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in 
BORNEO, 
VIII. ARMY REFORM—LIMITED ENLISTMENT. 
IX. IRISH STATE TRIALS, 
X. THE FUTURE. 
Edinburgh : W. ..  Renmelp. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co, 
Dublin: J. M’Glas' 


HE ART . ‘JOURNAL, for Avcusr, No. 122, 

steel—*SaLvaton 
Rosa,’ after D. at ith A. (lent by the Earl of Chesterfield) ; 
“THE sr)" sW ai a BP - Poor, A.R.A. (lent by W: 
Sharp. Birming * Tue CrERRY SELLER,’ after 
Ww. aaame hae (lent b = kigt a Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart.) ; with 


numerous par'rs, both illustrated and otherwise, of interest to the 
artis e a the pu 


man & Hall, 186, Strand, 
‘FRASER’ | MAGAZINE, for Avaust, “price 


6d., or by Post, 3s., contai 
1. Weld’s History of the Royal 


Socie' ety. 
2. Republican — ~ aren 
3. Religious Sto 
His enh lA Dae 
5. ob u phy of aYoung 
Widow. Woneluded.s 
6. The'N rway. 


‘art 
7. Leaves from the Life of a 
Princess, 














ins :— 
8.’ The Three Guides. By Acton 
Bell. 


9. Yeast ; or, theThoughts, Say- 
ngs,ani Doings ot celo' 
Smith,Gentleman. Part 1. 
10. The Army and the People. 
11, LochVennachar. An I mute 
— of the 


* The. otic Drama of 1848, 
3. Current History, 
London; John W, due, West Strand, 





| the Proceedin; 
RANSACTIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY 








L tans. 
eee Reform—Re-distribution of the Franchise, &c. 
ard & Co. ite 


= day is perr price 2a. 
YHE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 
a Quarterty J ye oeul of Theology and Literature. 
XV.—AUGUST, 1848. 





“ Reapices Aspice, Pecerece.™ "St, Bernard, 


Art. I.—The Currency a. 
IL.—Creasy’s Eton College. — 
ILI.—Socialist and Communist Theories, 
1V.—William Ellery Channing, 
V.—Scripture Doctrine of the Spirit. 
London: : John Chapman, 142, er 


On the 15th of August, No. [. p 


| PYHE JOURNAL of the TEARNED 


SOCIETIES. 
This Magazine will contain accurate and interesting Reports of 
of the various Societies throughout the United 
a and the whole, or abstracts, of the most important 


read, 

Pero 3 2 will be pact on the 1st of September, and Nos.3 and 4, 
containing a Report of the Annual Congress of the British Asso- 
ciation, and the Archwological Societies, on the 15th of September 
and the Ist of Uctober, and afterwards will be continued monthly. 

Office, 48 a, Paternoster-row. 
Edinburgh: Messrs. A. & C. Black. Dublin: J. M’Glashan. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 


FOR AUGUST. 
B* 


I. Life in the “Far West." Part 3—II. Art; Prempeis: 
Cleghorn’s Anco and Modern Art— III. Kathiland IV. The 
Caxtons, Part 5— V. Modern Tourism — VI. Eighteen Hundred 
and Twelve VII. The Blue Dragoon—VIII. Laurels and Lau- 
=. The Horse-dealer,a Tale of Denmark—X. Sketches in 

Paris. 


Il. 
LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
The Twentieth and Concluding Volume, taining a copious 
Index. Price Six Shillings, 


Ill. 
THE ATLAS TO ALISON’S EUROPE. 
Part XVI., containing Plans of the Battles of W: 
Gross- Beeren and Dennewitz— Leipzig — Siege of Gerona—Map par 
Turkey. Price 2s. 6d.; on large paper, to range with the former 
Editions of the History, 3s. 6d. 


45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE. Edited 
\O by FRANK FAIRLEGH.—The August Part contains two 
fine Engravings on steel, and the following, among other Articles 
of general interest :— 
YERE BATAN SERAI. By Miss Parnog. 
THE BRIDE’S TRAGEDY. 
HARRY SUMNER’S REVENGE. By Potyporr. 
LA CAMERARA MAYOR. By Mrs. Acron Tinpa.. 
A VISIT TO THE CAMP OF THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 
yy Mrs. RAIL. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN OXFORD MAN. 
REVIEWS OF ‘THE KELLYS AND O’KELLYS,’ 
———— ILIUS PAMPHILIUS AND AMBROSIA, &c. &c. 
London: Arthur Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE ~ COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
GaP TAL, ONE MILLION, 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament 
(4th Vict. cap, 1X.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to 

present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
bifered to the Public. 

The ample Su bscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually i increasing Fund, accumulated from the Premiums on w 
wards of 7,000 Policies, affords complete Security to the Assu 
whilst the magnitude’ of the Company’s transactions has enabled 
the Directors to offer unusual advantages to Policy-holders, as will 
be seen by reference to the Prospectus, and to the varied and exten- 
sive ‘'ables which have been computed with great and labour, ex- 
pressly for the use of = Institution. 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


SYLUM DOMESTIC and FOREIGN LIFE 
FICE, No. 72, Cornhill, established 1824, for INVALID 
and HEAD THY LIVES, and Officers and others travelling or 
resident Abroad 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, y C.B. 
Deputy-Chairman—Chariles William Hallett, Es 
ADVANTAGES. 
Low af on for every year of life. 
at pleasure of part T; 
Ahrematie Seale one-third of life premium on loan at 4 per cent. 
payable, or out of sum assured. 
nvalids insured at rates adapted to circumstances. 
Naval and Military Officers ;—fixed rates for all countries. 
,oans on Policies havinga purchaseable v 
——e. waived, and Policies virtually Re pees in a day. 
k may be ~" on written or personal application. 


FARREN, Esq. Kesident Director, 





I, 
ACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No, OCCXCIY. price 28. 6d. 























A pie we 8 system of Loan (in 
personal or other secu 


rance) on undow 


Immediate, deferred, and ots 


ments. 
Offices, j 


nt At Annuities 


LL WIL 
Tanien: 12, Waterloo place. and 6, LLLAME Ach 


ity. 
Edinburgh : 120, Princes-street. 





commerien With Life Assy. 
rity. 


‘ican 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSsuREp. 


EDICAL, 


a scientific basis for the 


INVALID, AND ERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pail Mall, Jeaten ™ 
Subscribed Capi 


This Office was established in Teal, aad s 
assurance 


ald Powe Cals formed 


HEALTHY LIVES, both at on on in pach 1 


are Assured with as much 
other 





offices ; and a capital, 
thy Pp 


Company's nner pom 


and forms of 
free, on mh applcat on toany of the 


and 
of HALF-A-M UILLION 
guarantee 


he Rocket "3 A 


ON, Actuary, 25, Pall Mall, Londo 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
(THE attention of parties contemplating Life 


Assurances is requested to the advantages 
neice sie the SCOTTISH UNION Bite 


effecting 
CORPORATI ON. 


rinted statement of the large additions made to 
be had 


o! 


the fa ast two periodical investigations may 


—o p ORans, 37, Corebeh. 


Provident Right oh ‘the ne Bar of of MA 
ne ht Hon. ™~ . SEAFIELD, 


Vice-President. 
Charles Balfour, E: 
Robert Gillespie, no 
H. M. Kemshead, Esq. 


cont 1, London. 


sy Ay 
— 


the policies nat 
gratis at 


NSFIELD. 


ingston, _ 


R. Oliverson, E 


-R, — 


it th: Offices, 37, 
muses and tables i in detail may te pe e 
SMITH, H, Bee, 





ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR. 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 

Low rates are charged by this Company, ~~ giving an immediate 

bonus, in lieu ofa prospective and uncertain on 





pet Premiums on 


Prospectuses may rhe a of oe 
m Agents: 
Mr. Henry Wilson 7 Royal Exchange. 
le, 3s, Bow-street, wie 
r. L. NEW 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


Mr. Henry D: 


Dinsdal 


Female lives have been ‘materially Teduced, 
terms, 





LIFE ASSURANCE, 

HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY entertains yom of any descrip- 

tion involving the contingency of human li 
Directors, 


John Atkinson, Esq. 


Henry Wm. Beauclerk, Esq. 
B.S. F.S.A. 


G. Godwin , Esq. F. 
Hon. William Gore. 
Captain Twisleton Graves. 


he public are invited to exam} 





Thomas Bombe, Esq. 


John 
Lieutenant Colonel Montressor, 
George Alfred Walker, Esq. 


ine for themselves the et 


gained for assurers by the plan on which policies are granted 


this office. Apply to 


CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary. 
17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 





P 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London, 
Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £ 


743,000, 


Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,678,000. 


President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Rev. James Sh 


‘ors, 


Direc 
= Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman, 


Henry B. Alexander, it 
Esq. 


Henry Blencowe Churchi 
George Dacre, E 


sq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D, 


William Judd, Esq. 





id. 
Sir Richard D: King, Bart. 
hn A. ne Ey ena 


Physician—J ohn Maclean, M 


erman, 


George Round *, 





a uD. PS caus 
The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the 


Life Offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than 


other offices. 


Deput Chairman, 

Wi ‘iam Cater, ag 
James Sed, 

Frederick rains hes Esq. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Capt. W. John Williams. 


aS oper Mc Montague-street, 


The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the redue 


tion of the Premiums. 


Policies issued |. this Office are purchased at their full value; 


or Loans may 
istence for five pic 


tained upon them after they have been in er 


If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he 
sepats the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of 


The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided ex | 
the Insured. The plan upon which they are divided cane 


party insu 
miums he has contribu 


red a share proportionate to the amount of the Pre 


In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter 
mined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective Bonus 
Policies leguing between the Septennial Periods of tn a 


order 
Profits of the Soci 


that all the — may participate eq 


The following Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 


Date 


- Sum 
Policy. 


Policy. insured. 


Bonuses 
added. 


Policies existing at the present time. 


Increase on 
original 
Insurance. 


Total oun 
which future 


Bonuses 
will beadded. 





No. 
21 
531 
1174 
1395 
3286 
3392 
_ 4356 


1200 
1600 


2000 
5000 
3000 











2541 3 


2} 83°10 per cent. 
109° 











~ Prospectuses 
ton te, to the 


uses and full particulars may be obtained uw, 
principal 


mts of the Office, in all the 


United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No, 50, 


wiGoukS” 
Senor wR 





ere |S 


ve 
tom 


Sard ittitrsiry 





¢ offices, 
ITH, i Bee” 
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AW LIFE ASSURANCE 
Fouity,, So. ined ah Inn-fields, London. 
The Right Hon. 


Fe Right Hon. the Lord Chief 
Baron 
, Justice Ooteridige 
‘The Hon. Le v on Cater 


ae Fastice Erle 
within Six Months from their last Birth-day are 
ion of Half-a-Year in the Premium charged, and 
made wa = 
Policies in Ww! third parties Po te OR if the Life assured 
beyond the prescribed limits without the knowledge of such par- 
ae ee cal calculated from ade returns, are especially 
fayouraD! ec" Lives. 
le to Tay be effected on an ascending Scale, at a very re- 


duced Seven Years. 
sin eee are divided amongst the assured. 
The usual wed. 


NOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
om meet Bri t, Blackfriars. Established 1823, 
by Act of oe, 3 William IV. 


Director 
Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman, 
a Eas: Stephenson, E: pe Deput: i 

» omas 


rd Barber, 
lay, Esq. Sir Alex. oer i on, Bart. 
red ot bare — Archibald ia Esq. MP. 
Henry Pe adulph, ohn Men “9 Sq. 
Robert Davi es, Esq. William Rou Et. 
The following C~ arate cont an offered t by this Society :— 
- eceg Spe of —— oftes, abe 
y 


‘on. Lord Monteagle ale | Nason W. Se Senior, Esq., Master 
In 
._P. Cooper, Esq. Q.C., L.L.D., 


. 


George Capron, Esq. 


— 











the payment of the Becket Annual 
Premium, to every ie ate effected 0 e participating Scale, ifa 
¢aim accrue thereon prior to the ext tivinon of profits. 

Three Bonuses have been declared out of three-fourths of the 
= the last st of which, in 1844, averaged 361. per cent. on the pre- 


id. 
m ferare the whole of the Profits will be divided among the 
The next division of profits will be made 4 1849, 
Prospectuses and 


fu! pegtioniogs ma obtained = ong 
tion to JAMES JOHN *OOWNES, 


NEW LIFE TABLES. 


HE ALLIANCE LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
AN cE COMPANY, Bartholomew-lane, London. 
‘apital 5,000,000, sterling. Established 1824. 


SECURITY ane large invested capital, and the personal 


of one t 
The Board, with ‘a view of giving increased facilities to the public 
is the transaction of life aang ey he ey directed the construction 
of various tables in addition the had ad peostonely in use. 
1. NON- ‘PARTICIPATING 4 of Premium. 
2 Tables on INCREA! REST and DECKEABING Scales. 
subj ect to LIMITED Number of | es Payments. 
DOWMENT ASSURANCE 
arged, The peg may p proceed to an, 
att of Europe without extra premium. The lives of Naval — | 
— Officers, not in actual service, are taken at the us 
A commission to solicitors and agents bringing business is 


ie Srepecoe rit aieet aeaon NU ee 
x on application, forw: . or may be obtaine 
Head Off I harth rihelomew-ene, London; at the Office of 
the Company, 95 "ies e-street, Ediabareh 5 and at their various 
agencies in ngland, Scotland and Irel 

*x* Loans on the deposit of unencumbered Policies of the 
Guneene are made, up to their value, without legal expense to the 

rrower. 


FIRE ASSURANCES, 
ual terms. 





paid 


at home Pa abroad, effected on the 
» AMILTON, Secretary. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
for ae LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, ke. 
Gracechurch-street, London. 





Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. Chairman. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Deputy- Chairman. 
William Cash, Esq. 


sq. 
Smith, “Esq. 
W illiam | Tyler, Esq. 
Samuel Wilson, Esq. Alder- 
man, 


Physic 

J.T. Conquest, M.D. F. Le T TT Domes Hodgkin, M.D. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 

Consulting . Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 


became due on the lst of July are 


M. 








ESTABLISHED 1834. 
[MIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


King William-street, London. 
Directors, 


Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Majes ee Gen ote Rd. Armstrong, om Macnaghten, Esq. 
B._K. 


i. ep. wi rian Oona Mayne, Esa. 
‘Bagshaw, 3q. illiam Rothery, Esq. 
oes eeeees uet, Esq. rt Saunders, Esi 

Charles ood Bruce, Esq. 


sq. 
Jam = Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
EllisW ten nGuntifte, Esa. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
William Kilburn, Esq 
Auditors—John W allie Alexander, Esq.; Robert Gardner, Esq.; 
Robert Hichens, Esq. 
Bankers—Bank of England, and Messrs. Currie & Co. 
Solicitor—William Henry Cotterill, Esq. 
Physiclan—George Burrows, M.D. F.R.S.; 45, Queen Anne-street, 
Cavendish-square. 
tuary—David J ones, er 
The petasiale adopeed by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
great advai ae ; especially to those parties who may wish to 
Sapeepriaie their’ proportion of profit to the reduction of future 
premium: 
= eye table will show the result of the last division of 
as declared on the 12th of May, 1847, to all persons who 
oe on that day paid atx annual premiums. This will be found a 
reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 
of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits :— 


_— 
Original | Premiam 
Premium, | for the 


currentYear 





Date of Sum 
Policy, | Assured. 





£1,000 


before sees 


1,000 
we t May, 15000 


1,000 


On or 








9 
DAVID JONES, 


ITED RINSDOSt LIFE a 
separ Soa Ena Late 
lege green, ee, iy ‘burg “Pp: . ig 





James Stumee Low, Chairman, 
Hananel de — ae oy mene 
Samuel Anderson, FE: Henriques, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq F t Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq, Hest William Railton, ‘sq. 
Charles Downes, F PUL Thomson, Bs 
ies Downes, Esq. omson, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement, its 
annual income being upwards of 94,0000. 
an tH the hears Fy added a Bonus of 2. per cent. per annum 
the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from 
ime they were effected to the a December, 1840; and from 
to “he 3ist December, 1847, 24 per cent. per annum was 
the General Meeting on 6th J mab 1848. The Bonus thus 
pelicies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of December, 1847, is 


ge gee 
al 





5 Su Sum added 
Time Assured. i 


Sum 
5 ot at 
eath, 





13 yrs. 10 mths. £6,470 16 
12 years 0 


| 








bers whose 
inded that the same must be paid within thirty 
Copies of the last Report, together with the result of the quin- 
quennial division, made up to the 20th of November last, may be 
had on application at the Office. 


E?. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker = the an, H. Prines Albert, and 

H.LM. the Empero: stock 
# WATCHES and Y CLOoKS & to ae 


season of the jee most respectfully m the 
inspection of his various respectfully requcsta ot gold wi es, with 


gold dials, cd jewelled in four holes, 8 ane Satlomen’ 8 ditto. 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gS. ; ;, Substantial d 
poourshelr ing silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J ENT. 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock T. Tower Area). 


)RNAMENTAL CLOCKS.—Recently received 
from Paris an unusual la variety of Fow rtean-doy 
CLOCKS, to strike the beers and half-hours, in Ormelu.M — e 
and China. The design pastoral and historical, and includea 
few of t merit in the iy of Louis sev. The price is four, 
five, and seven guineas each, and upw: 
A. B. SAVORY & SONS, 9, Cornhill, Londen, opposite the Statue 
of the Duke of Wel 


EMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION. 


PPOaGR ATION tab oy required in AUS- 
NEW ZEALA &c., and as the yee ex- 
se of an OUT often ts Individuals "f 
. W. SILVER & Co, CLOT TERS. OUTFITTERS. ona CON- 
TRACTORS Gavins a "large interest to maintain in those Colonies), 
have been advii to make known that they can supply a comfort- 
able Outfit, including Bedding, for MaLr or Femace Emigrant’ 
Four Pounds (net) upwards, or less (Two Pounds if needful) cna for 
Children in proportion, at No. 4, BisnopscaTe-sTREET ‘Within 
(opposite the London Tavern), where lists will be given on ap- 
ication. 
. 8. W.S. & Co. being the makers of nearly every article in all the 
Outfits the: supp , and as. mye: of Sais objects is to promote Exi- 
Gration, they neither receive fro ts, or pay the too usual 
commission to any person int ng Passengers to be fitted out, 
so that the Passage and Outfit may rhe procured at the least possible 
expense; but they will, on a, advise P: rs how to 
obtain the most economi the Colonies, a have a 
Representative in every ‘Austen jan iy: > to whom t om they ship 
Clothing monthly ; thus they would heaweed andl 















nse, 

Ravaz and Miurrary Orricers, MipsHiPMEN, By eed Civi- 
Lians, Laptes, &c. are Ln as heretofore, at the Canin-Pas- 
SENGER OuTFiTTING War os. 66 and 67, CORNHILL (the 
Emigration Outfitting = > cndeaively at No. 4, Bisnopscate- 
street Wituin), London, and each branch at St. Gzoner’s CrEs- 
CENT, LIVERPOOL, Me 
t EAL & SON’S BEDDING MANUFAC- 

TORY. The peculiar feature of their establishment i is, that 
it is confined to the of ding, and 
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Age at com- 
lieu of Bonus. 


Policies in 
Existence. 
mencement. 
Amount of 

Bonus, 
Original 
Premium. 

e 
original Pre- 
mium of 


ly the on enabled t ) enp the largest stock and 
greatest variety “ any h 
L'& SON'S ist OF BEDDING, | 
Containing a vail dae, of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, sent 
Post, on santientien, -” the r factory, 19, opposite the 


Seeeat! Tottenham-court-roa 
JESTORATION OF THE HAIR. — “To 
\ Messrs. A. ROWLAND & Bons, 20, Hatton-ga: 
“ Lint n, Cambridge, Oct, 25, 1847, 
A striking instance of the efficacy of your Macassar 
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_Tune 26, 1848, __ JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 

REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 

the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be fected, being 
thereby rendered equal to new. 

tees, request all goods may be 


ELKINGTON & CO., the Paten' 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an catenaive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They Eaves 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 

22, Regent-street, 

45. Menruate street, }London. 


OYAL PAPIER MACHE and JAPAN 
WORKS.—JENNENS & BETTRIDGE, Manufacturers, 
by special appointment, to Her Majes ty, Prince Albert, and the 
ee <~ y. Sane street West, Belgrave-square, Lon: on; and 
also Birmingham.—At these works are manufactured Papier 
Mache Trays, viable, Chairs, Cabinets, Desks, Inkstands, &c. 
Jennens & dge’s manufactures can be had at the establish- 
ments on amy and of the princi re wholesale and retail 
houses in the United Kingdom. also of their correspondents in 
every important city in the world.—N.B. All goods marked with 
Jennens & Bettridge’s names are warranted, Strangers of respect- 
fntrod visiting Birmingham may inspect these works, and obtain 
introductions to the other | establishments of interest. 


| 








REAM-LAID ENVELOPES, ls. pes 100 ; 

) best quality, full size note ey to match, 1s. the packet 
of five quires; Queen’s size ditto, 1s, the packet of five quires; 
Bath post, letter paper, 48. per ream ; ; note ditto, 28, 3d. per ream ; 
foolscap, 6d. per quire, 88. 6d. per ream ; finest sealing-wax,10 sticks 
- 1s. ; card-plate engraved for 2s, 6d. ; 100 best cards printed for 

28. 6d.; mourning stationery full 30 per cent. under the usual 
press. A large variety of writing cases, envelope boxes, blotting 

ks, inkstands, gold pens, cutlery, &c., and all warranted ch eaper 
= treet house in London, at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New 





AUTION. .—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 

form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless the: >: stamped with their name and 
address i in aa a ee ene Co. 130 B, Oxford-street ; Brushes 
marked “ Metcalfe’s,” * Metcalfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe’s Pattern,” 
&c., are wy of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
P M. & Co. have on cme to give this caution in 





F 


Premiums as pevertheleos are on the most moderate scale, and 
pelt wi be pai for the first five years, where the In- 
© entrance money or charge except the 
stamp, Every information will be afforded on application to 
Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


i 


F 





of the mber of spurious Brushes (of a 
very inferior description) that 1 are now palmed upon the public 
(pertiouleriy in the qantas India, and abroad generally) bi un- 
principled teal lealers, taking Bdvantage of their Will be punetually Orders 

inclosing 





direct to them, " 
tended to. Post-office order, will ually at 





Oil in the restoration of the hair has just come under my notice, 
The person alluded to is a young man named Haylock, of Ashdon, 
near this place, whose entire head of hair came off by a — 
countable means. He purchased of me several differen 
preparations, which he regularly and faithfully used, “put a 4 
effecting the least apparent change. At last I vised him to try a 
bottle of your Macassar Oil ; one on yuaeg last, he communi 

to me the pleasing of the of a thick head 
of hair. You can make vy use you ay of this, and refer in- 

urs res) 


quirers 
J. Se tT, Bookseller, &c.” 
*x* Beware of SPURIOUS INTTATIONS i The only Genuine 
Article has the words * ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL? on the 
Wrapper. Sold by them, and A Chemists and Perfumers. 


SA RSAPARILEA, — BRIDGE’S SARSA- 


LL ded by the most emi- 
nent of the faculty. It is a Pure. d Cortical 
Essence of this valuable renovator of the ‘ ystem, and will kee) 

good in any climate. A dessert spoonful isa n st 
to half a pint of Compound Descetion, as ordered by ty) ——- of 
Physicians.— and sold b: rd Bridge & Co. 270, Regent-street, 
London, in pint bottles, 15s. ; half pints, 88. ; pt san 6d. ; 
and sent to any part of th he Ki ngdom. 
“ We are in every respect satisfied d with it.”"—Laneet. 
“A amen preparation that may always be relied on.”—Sir A, 


Coo, 
- ihe best of the trated ions.”—M 
Bridge & Co. Operative Chemists, 270, Reneat-ocreck. 1 London. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
: RESTORED, bre yee cr ‘8S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL.—It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion. oo of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, Pm mre 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, ‘and every 
kind of debility db hy 
life, injudicious use of mercury, Ser, or other ca 
ever debilitated the system or dee d the disease, by 
gent use of this all-searching and purityi ‘ing medicine,the shattered 
frame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of im 
more powerful and healthy action of pus By ey 

prota by its restorative properties, — Prepared 

High Holborn (two doors west of = taal, a in 

bottles. 2s. 9d., 48, 6d., 11a, and 228, each, sent carriage free to any 
— S Rugland.— Agents: Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; t; Johnson, 6a, 
orn 


























A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly d for Softeni Im- 
proving. Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN. and in giving it a 
looming and A a appearee ce, being a most fra rant perfume 
and delightful cosmetic. t willcomplete’ y remove Tan, ! Sun-bura, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, “render the 
skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from 
every humour, pimple. or or eas: and, by continuing its use only 
a short time, the s soft and smooth, and the com- 
plexion perfectly clear ont Dematifel *Soldi in bottles, price 2s. 9d.with 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


DESPERATE WOUND in the THIGH 
CURED by HOLLOW tat OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Extract of a letter from Mr. J. 8. Munday, farmer, residing at 
Kennington, near Oxford, dated ‘March 31, 1348 . to Professor Hol- 
loway :—“ Sir.— Having received a wonderful cure by the a — 
tion of ae ointment to a dreadful wound in my thigh, and from 
— had long suffered. I feel it my dut ity to acknowledge the 
yand ext 'y effects p d by your valuable oint- 
meen a pills in my own case, having previously used several 
other remedics without +—— I have also had various oppor- 
tunities of w fi results mite ad their use 
among my labourers.”. “Bold b + Professor 
Holloway’s 
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THE ATHENZUM 


[Jury 99 





DR. CHALMERS’ POSTHUMOUS WORKS, 





As his last great work, Dr. Chalmers, has for the niaterials now before us, taken to reading over : 
in the “ Old Book.” In them are successively brought under review all the great questions of life:—the science of Job, the economics of Moses, the 
the problem of creation, the game of human life, the promise of eternity. On all these his mind, wih 
in these pages at work, as it were, before our eyes. Daily for six years has the phenomenon of a 


of Solomon, the poetry of David, the morality of Christ, 
its extraordinary measure of knowledge and of power, is seen 


aval 


the history of the world as the story of human nature is tol 


great mind working out all the highest questions of humanity been continuously recorded and preserved for us here to study. 


It is not the least valuable circumstance attending the published sheets of this psychological register that it was not designed for publication. It 


occupation of an intelligence always active, 


Teports the 


and bent mainly in these last hours—these Hore Biblice—on self-culture. Imagine a well-balanced mind, : 


of the effect which prejudices of education and of association produce upon ideas, deeply conscious of its fallibility, and earnestly determined to devote the leisure 
of the last hours of existence to disembarrassing itself of error and retaining only that which is true and beautiful and good! Sitting down with child-like sim. 
plicity to this task for six long years, Dr. Chalmers has here left us, as we have said, an uninterrupted series of such earnest thoughts as recorded his progress in 


knowledge and in truth_—ATHEN.EUM. 





Already published, 


Horae Diblicae O-uotidianae. 
DAILY SCRIPTURE READINGS, 


In TureE Vo.umes, price lJ, 11s. 6d. 


In this work Dr. Chalmers puts down simply and at once what passes 
through his mind as he reads—there is no making of himself feel and think— 
no getting into a frame of mind—he was not given to frames of mind—he pre- 
ferred states to forms—substances to circumstances. There is something and 
everything in it—his relish for abstract thought—his love of sounding depths 
and finding no bottom—his power of starting questions, for he did not care to 
run them home—his simple, penetrating, regulating godliness—his delight in 
nature—his turn for politics—general, economical, and ecclesiastical—his pic- 
turesque eye—his humane, his inherent courtesy—his warm-heartedness—his 
impetuosity—his sympathy in all the wants, and delights, and sorrows of his 
kind—past, present, and to come. His delight in the law of God, and his simple, 
devout, manly treatment of it—his acknowledgment of difficulties—his turn for 
numbers, and indeed for natural science and art generally—his shrewdness—his 
wordly wisdom—his genius—all these come out—you gather them like fruit— 
here a little and there a little. He goes over the Bible, not as a philosopher, or 
a theologian, or a historian, or a geologist, or a jurist, or a naturalist, or a statist, 
or a politician—picking out all that he wants, and a great deal more than he has 
any business with, and leaving everything else as barren to his reader as it has 
been to himself, but he looks abroad upon his Fatker’s word,as he used pleasantly 
to do on his world—as a man and as a Christian—he submits himself to its in- 
fluences, and lets his mind go out fully and naturally in its utterances, which 
gives to this work all the charms of multitude in unity, variety in perfect har- 
mony—and that sort of unexpectedness and ease of movement which we see 
everywhere in nature and in natural men.”—Norta Britiso REVIEW. 

“We want,” writes Lord Bacon, “short, sound, and judicious notes upon 
Scripture, without running into commonplaces, pursuing controversies, or re- 
ducing those notes to artificial method, but leaving them quite loose and native. 
For certainly, as those wines which flow from the first treading of the grape are 
sweeter and better than those forced out by the press, which gives them the 
roughness of the husk and the stone, so are those doctrines best and sweetest 
which flow from a gentle crush of the Scriptures, and are not wrung into contro- 
versies and commonplaces.” 

This volume answers precisely to Lord Bacon’s requirements, and gives us 
“the first flowings of Scripture ;” and if the very nature of its composition, and 
still more the posthumous manner of its publication, detract from the complete- 
ness of a commentary, yet we have something more valuable in its room. Com- 
mentators write what they wish us to think. Here we have unreservedly what 
Dr. Chalmers thought. And he was no ordinary thinker. The originality of 
remark sustained throughout this volume would show it, had we nothing else.— 
JERROLD'S NEWSPAPER. 


On lst August, 


Gorae Biblicae Sabbaticae. 
SABBATH SCRIPTURE READINGS, 


Vouume I., price 10s, 6d. 


Tue “ Hore Biblice Sabbatice” differ both in form and substance from the 
“ Hore Biblice Quotidiane.” Written amid the quiet of the day of rest, they 
rise to a higher region, and breathe a calmer and a holier air. They are contem- 
plative and devotional, passing generally into direct addresses to the Deity. But 
though springing from and grounded upon the portions of Scripture which had 
just been read, these Sabbath Musings are not limited to the topics which the 
Scripture passages embrace. The meditative faculty takes its flight from one or 
other of the elevations to which the Word has raised it—but it soars freely and 
broadly away. And the region oftenest visited, and from which it brings the 
richest treasures, is the inner circle of the private and the personal. References 
are continually occurring, to those incidents, whether of a public or more private 
character, by which he was particularly interested, or wherein he was personally 
engaged. Full and unrestrained expression of his convictions and impressions.in 
regard to these is often given, whilst in the great and sacred matter of his own 
personal intercourse with God—in his communings with spiritual and etemal 
things—the innermost movements of his spirit are here spread out to us even as 
he spread them out beneath that eye which seeth in secret. The private journal 
which he had commenced in Kilmany having years before been discontinted, 
these “ Hore Sabbatice” might fitly be described—if the expression were allow- 
able—as the Sabbath diary of the last six years of his life. He kept themin 
strict seclusion, The “ Quotidianz” volumes lay where access was not forbidden 
—they were shown occasionally to a familiar friend; but to no eye—not even fo 
that of his nearest relative—were the “ Sabbatice” ever exposed. Whilst no 
difficulty, therefore, was felt as to the publication of the one, a difficulty has 
been felt as to the publication of the other. It was a region—that secret cham- 
ber of his innermost oy og and emotions—which lay very deeply buried-from 
the public eye—which he never voluntarily ex —which he sensiti 
guarded against access and invasion. Ought that vail which he drew so carefully 
around it to be lifted off—ought that to be exposed to the public eye which he 
would himself have so sensitively shrunk from presenting to it? This is a que 
tion in some of its applications of exceeding difficulty; but yet surely there ae 
the highest and best reasons for lifting up that vail—at least so far that thoe 
who have seen him only as he walked in all the colossal proportions of his loftie 
and more radiant manhood among his fellowmen—or heard him only as the 
toned swell of his marvellous oratory rose high above the highest pitch to which 
human eloquence is wont to reach—should see him also, as he bowed in simple, 
sincere, profound humility, when alone in the presence of God—should hes 
him, also, as in tones so low, so deep, so earnest. he breathed out his confession 
and desires and aspirations into the ear of the Holy One.—Editor’s Preface 
Datzy Scrieturge REeaDINGs. 





ORDER OF PUBLICATION OF SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES. 


HORA BIBLICA SABBATICA, Vol. II. 
THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTES. 


| ESSAYS ON BUTLER’S ANALOGY, &c. 
| DISCOURSES, HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 
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